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Pha — ee — a —ab 
; me 5 We intended last week to have noticed another | e&used by what seemed tous Ads authorship of unkind ate 
yhich article in the “Pittsburg Mercury,” but through the pres-| tatks upon us, however hard it was to believe it; we will 
valus. Ma sure of other concerns forgot it—notwithstanding we did} promptly explain our meaning by the phrase used— 
‘from fa not fully comprehend the facts stated; and, without ad-| which was simply this and no more, that the people as- 
drill; [ditional information, received after the last RecisTer} scimbted at that meeting, would not permit Mr. Baldwin, 
uickly was in the press, would still have been in some perplexity | (Herculean and meritorious as have been his labors in fa- 
, bore ME about it. vor of national industry), to induce the adoption of meas 
plant. The writer in the ‘*Metcury,” in reference to our ar-| sures which might have the appearancet of less zeal 
$ tay IMM ticle of the 16th June, says— concerning the particular objects tor which the people had 
rion to ‘In his last Register, Mr. Niles notices the few obser-| more immediately conyened—to wit, the state of the 
ode of [ME vations made respecting the newly made converts to} wool-manufacturers and the wool-growers, and especial 
ynghe| fe manufactures, and states that the writer in the Mercury | ly to support a bill similar to that which had passed the 
r, and of cextain essays on the wool bill or woollens’ bill had| house of representatives at the last session and wa? de- 
v, the HE cansed those observations to be inserted in that paper. | feated in the senate, to which bill, standing as it dgs, 
p, antl #jJustice to the author of the essays in question, com- Mr. Baldwin is opposed. We are as friendly to the 
easily JR pels me to inform Mr. Niles, that he is quite mistaken, | further protection of ‘‘iron,” &c. as Mr. B. and so, per 
ving of fe gat geotleman having neither seen or heard of the re-| haps, was nearly every person, if not all, present at 
y trees ME marks until they were published in the gene § The| Pittsburg meeting; but would have voted with the ma- 
sale-~ [iB writer hopes, therefore, that if Mr. Niles fancied (for in| jority in the peculiar circumstances of the case, and 
e ripe i redity there was none) any-unfriendly feelings towards | against our old fellow laborer and much esteemed friend; 
» seeds HB him, he will not put it down to the account of the writer| leaving the matters proposed by him to the considera« 
hem in MM of the essays.” tion of the delegates about to assemble at Harrisburg, 
plot of “The writer of certain essays on the wool bill or wool- | who may be expected generally to represent the feelings. 
civ ree HM lens bill,” and ths writer, are not then the same! What] and wishes of the farming and meneiicurien interests in 
there is HE “certain essays?” This writer wrote ‘‘certain essays!”’} most of the states favorable to the ‘‘American system,’’ 
»m will $M That of the 8th of May extends to the length of three and| and to recommend protection [not bounty] so far as if 
1k and HB on half columns, and is an ingenious, though, as we think, | shall appear practicadle to obtain it. 
in the HM pot unanswerable wae 5 on the motives of some of the 
nate of HM supporters of the woollens bill, and of the chief princi-| | §t_j7>Having received a copy of the treasury report om 
as been BM ples involved in the said bill,—and contains the ‘‘unge-| the commerce and navigation of the United States for 
reason- Mi nerous or careless” quotation from the Register which ; 1826, we have expended considerable time in making 
ticle is Hi we mildly complained of in our paper of the 26th, which; certain abstracts therefrom, which, at the present time, 
i if the HB complaint caused the severe and strange retort in the} are of much public interest. See page 329. We shall 
armen's #“Mercury,” whieh was inserted and replied to in our} speedily publish this volume, in our usual way, as bein 
ud silk, MB paper of the 16th ult. under restrained feelings of in-| among the most important of the public documents which 
inchan Hicreased and unprovoked injustice. * issue fom any of the departments of government. This 
he ser We have before us, at this moment, as we believe, all} report will enable us to finish certain essays on political 
derivel Hiithe essays on the subject which lately appeared in the | economy which have been waiting for it. It is with great 
30 muc HR \ercury”—they are without signature, and the man-| pleasure we observe the increasing preference for prac- 
the spot Miver and matter of them is so much alike that we cannot} tice over theory in the people of the United States. - Our 
» that Minarate them into the productions of two persons—yet | notions have been chiefly Lexival from British “authori- 
vas €V. Ho we now learn that they are, though the whole have | ties”—though Britain does not practice what her econo- 
> Mov! Mbeen ascribed to our distinguished fellow citizen, HenRy | mists preach. Their speculations, like the razors describe 
the prv- BiLyWIN, so republished and proclaimed in some other{ ed by “Peter Pindar,” are made for exportation, not 
cuter il iipipers, so understood at Pittsburg! We were slow to | self use. The tables that we give afford excellent come 
states 0 Believe that he was the author of them, because of their | ments on British ‘free trade!” 
nner towards us; and made careful, and as we believed, 
€ ry strict enquiry, before we would put them downas{| Inpemnities. Washington, July 11. The board of com- 
sident, tis: but Mfr. Baldwin, in a letter received from him on] missioners under the convention with Great Britain for 
baturday last, disavows the articles which were resisted | the adjustment of the article of the treaty of Ghent, re- 
ly us; and we, with all the frankness due to our old} specting indemnifications for deported slaves, met in this 
iendship, cheerfully withdraw whatever may have ap-| city yesterday, to carry into effect the objects of their 
) say ne i'as applicable to him on account of these essays, | pointment. These commissioners, our readets will re~ 
‘18 BV) Hr in opposition to the good understanding which haslong| collect, are Langdon Cheves, of Pennsylvania, James 
ich, a id happily existed between us. We gladly do this, on| Pleasants, of Virginia, and Henry Seawell; of North 
tty 5°" Miublic as ‘well as on private account. We learn also, | Carolina. ‘The clerk of the commission is Jaron Ogden, 
al of hat Mr. B. was far distant from Pittsburg when the arti- of New Jersey. 
roy bles les were published, and this may explain the reason ——e 
an Gib Ely this misapprehension was not sooner removed. British Woottens, &e. The commons were lately 
the | Mr. Baldwin requests us to state what we meant by | engaged in the discussion of a petition from the wool 
sage aying, when speaking of the rejection of his substitutes wers, complaining of the low duty on foreign wool. 
che ‘ye MET the resolutions offered to the meeting of the citizens | 4n the course of debate, Mr. Huskisson mentioned the fact 
4 ried a} Alleghany county, at Pittsburg (see page 295] ‘‘the 
v rd is off oceedingss are important, as shewing us which way the} +*‘Appearance’”—Some have regarded Mr. B’s substi- 
gon that and lies.” Being relieved of the unpleasant feelings | tutes in a light very different from that in which we view- 
Yours edthem. In reference to the Pennsylvania convention, 
nt oper “Every person has a right to ‘‘manage his own affairs | lately held, it was said in one of the papers most severe- 
the boais Im his own way.” Our rule is, when called upon to de-| ly opposed to the protection of ational inhdugtry, (the 
sly nd ourselves, (for it is very seldom, indeed, that we ph was not laid aside), in substance as follows, 
-y of tt E\”, attacked persons), to present the whole mattér | and, perhaps, in these words; that “Mr. Ingham had suc- 
Ave Phi fe ch we have to reprove, that our readers may see | ceeded in preventing the appointment of delegates from 
‘ wy siles, We wish this course had been pursued by} Bucks, and Mr. Bue anan in Laneaster—dut Mr. Bald- 
creer hind to Bake the ‘*Mereury,” so far as our remarks ap- | win failedat Pittsburg.” This was a mistake. Mg, 
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B. did not oppose the appointment of delegates. 
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that France and the Netherlands were running them Hard 
in the article of fine woollens, . 

[A great part of the fine, and nearly all the finest 
wool manufactured in England, is imported. To aid.the 
makers of fine cloth, that they might compete with those 
of France and the Netherlands, &c. as well to break down 
the manufacturers of the U. States, the duty on foreign 
wool was reduced to one penny per Ib. But this will not 
‘ ayail. Scientific power has placed it within the means of 
less taxed nations than the British to undersell them; and 
we, ourselves, will also do it, in respect to woollen goods 
as we do in those of cotton, so soon as encouragement is 
afforded and protection extended, to the wool-growers 
and manufacturers of the United States. Because of the 
low price of land with us, we should grow wool cheaper 
than any people in Europe, and because also of the more 
moderate taxes that we have to pay. ] 

Manvractures, &c. That valuable journal, the ‘‘Uti- 
ca Sentinel,” contains a statistical view of the manufactur- 
ing establishments of the rich.county of Oneida, of which 
the following isa brief summary. Number of establish- 
ments, 16; capital originally invested, $541,000; present 
actual value about 378,000, with that of one establishment 
whith cost $74,000, not stated; persons employed 100 
men, 460 women, boys and girls; spindles 14,950; power 
looms 462. The “Sentinel” says—‘By : eference to the 
table, it will be seen that about 2,500,000 yards of cotton 
cJoth are manufactured in this county annually; in which 
are consttmed about 625,000Ibs. of cotton. The cost of 
this stock will not vary much from $68,750; the gross 
value of the eloth manufactured, will amount to about 
$301,750; leaving $233,000 for the product of labor upon 
the raw materials. Besides the cloth made by the power 
looms, these factories make a large quantity of yarn, which 
is manufactured into various kinds of goods by hand looms; 
so that the gross product of their labor may be safely es- 
timated at $300,000, This result shows how deeply this 
county is interested in domestic manufactures, and how 
prolific a source of wealth these establishments are be- 
eoming to its inhabitants.” 

The woollen factories are capable of making 50,000 
yards of broad cloths and cassimere annually, but appear 
to be in a ‘languishing condition.” Those of cotton are 
doing well, and many spindles and looms will be added 
in them during the present season. 

Worcester, » Dare 27. An article nm our last may serve 
to give some idea of the importance of the woollen manu- 
factures to the people of this country. By reference 
thereto it will be seen that 11 factories, situated in the 
towns of Mendon, Uxbridge, Northbridge, and Grafton, 
when in full operation, will manufacture 2,152 yards of 
sattinet, 100 yards of kerseymere, and 330 yards of broad 
cloth per day, making a yearly aggregate of 672,950 yards 
of sattinet, 31,500 yards of kerseymerec, and 103,290 yards 
of broad cloth. Estimating the average value of these 
goods per yard, at 75 cents for sattinet, $1 for kerseymere, 
and $3 for broad cloth, the yearly value of the woollen 

yoods, manufactured in these four towns alone, will be 

845,882. 

{But these factories are not in “full operation.” 





Emancipation. Eijght thousand and fifty-six familics 
of serfs were cnfranchised last year in Pomerania. ‘They 
have received a grant of 848,800 acres of land, valued at 
8,064,000 rix dollars. The ancient proprietors estab- 
lished a chapie! on these lands, which brings them in dou- 
ble of what they yielded before! 

[It is lucky for Russia and other countries in the north 
of Europe, that their slaves are white, and that a rapid 
emancipation will rather add to the safety of other per- 
sons and property than diminish it, as it is supposed 
must result here the slaves are black, and numerous. If 
ours were bleached, the second generation, even of the 
most stupid of them, might become as valuable citizens 
as the descendants of other persons. ] 





Cartan Corxen. George B. Porter, esq. adjutant 
neral of the state of Pennsylvania, on the 4th instant, 
in front of the “liall of Independenee” in Philadelphia, 
and in the presence of gen. Patterson’s brigade, and the 
most distinguished civil authorities in the city, presented 


enw 
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by the legislature of the state, for his gallantry displayed 
on several occasions in the late war. The captain was 
supported by com. Bainbridge and the mayor of the city. 
His reply to the address of gen. Porter was as follows— 
“It is with emotions of the deepest sensibility that I re. 
ceive this most gratifying evidence of the approbatioy, 
with which the government of my native state has view. 
ed my public services. A splendid testimonial of this 
character emanating from a state distinguished for her en- 
Seemed patriotism, constitutes the highest reward to 
which an officer can aspire. The sons of Pennsylvania 
engaged im the national service, may well be proud of their 
birth-right, since she loses no opportunity of rewarding 
the humblest of them who have acquitted themselves in 
satisfactory manner while engaged with the enemies ot 
our country. 
‘For the kind and flattering manner in which you have 
been pleased to notice my humble services, I offer to you 
my most respectful thanks. I also beg leave to offe: 
through you to the members of the legislature, and to 
the distinguished patriot who now occupies the executive 
chair of the state, and whom you now represent, my most 
heartfelt thanks for the honor which has been this day 
conferred upon me. The splendor of the reward which 
you have so handsomely bestowed, has far exceeded 
my deserts—and although I cannot hope to fulfil the high 
expectations which you have been pleased to express, 
yet it shall be my constant duty to exercise all the talents 
and zeal I may possess when an opportunity shall again 
offer, to defend the rights of our beloved country. 





Hononanite TESTIMONY. Occasion was taken, on 
the late anniversary of independence, to peesent to the 
representatives of capt. John Ritchie, and maser Jn- 
drew Hunter Holmes, officers of the army who fell in 
battle during the war of 1812, the swords voted to them 
by the legislature of Virginia. The presentation was by 
the governor of the state at the capitol, Richmond, to 
T. Ritchie, esq, as the representative of the first, and to 
Philip N. Nicholas, esq. as the representative of David 
Hfolmes, esq. the nearest of kin to the second; and was 
accompanied by appropriate addresses aud replies. 





Aturns. A German paper says, it is stated that the 
beautiful remains of the temple of Eryetheum at Athens 
have been destroyed. <A ball from the Turkish army 
struck a column which supported one of the angles ofthe 
edifice, and it suddenly fell, and erushed under the ruins 
the widow of the brave gen. Gouras. 





Mart roprenies. Martin H. W. Mahon,a physician 
witha respectable practice, and in easy circumstances, 
who was the post master at Waynesborough, Ten. has 
been found guilty ofrobbing the mail of a letter containing 
lottery tickets. One of the tickets purloined drew 4 
prize of one thousand dollars, which he sold for $700 
im cash. It was a desperate effort to proeure some- 
thing better held out by the promise of the fickle god- 
dess, and on the “hazard of a die’’ he risked the ‘‘imme- 
diate jewel of his soul’—his reputation. The post mas- 
ter at New York has offered a reward of one hundred 
dollars for the apprehension of the person or persons 
who cut from the boot of the mail stage, the bags eon- 
taining the letters and papers mailed from Boston and 
east-ward of that city, due in New York on the 10th inst. 

From tar Pacrrrc, A Jetter from an officer on 
board the U. S. sloop of war Vincennes, dated at Val- 
paraiso, May 2d, to his fricnd in Norfolk, mentions the un- 
srecedented run of that vessel to that port from Callao, 
in only thirteen days: the usual time being from 26 to 3° 
days, and even 40, could not be considered an unusually 
long passage. All well exeept capt, Finch, who hac 
been indisposed, but was recovering. ‘The sloop of war 
Peacock was daily looked for, and would proceed imme- 
diately direct for Vorfolk. 

Navat. The U. §S. schooner Shark, Lieut. com. 
Norris, has arrived at New York. TTheS. sailed trom 
Norfolk in November last for the-coast of Africa, where 
she remained one month; she has been 7 months absent, 
and has sailed 16,000 miles, touchingat the follows 





to-capt. Connor, of the U. S. navy, the sword veted to him 


places: Messurado, St. Thomas, St. Jago de Cuba, 
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Vera Cruz, Tampico, Pensacola, and Havana. At Pen- 
sacola, left the flag ship Constellation, com. Ridgely, and 
the sloop of war John Adams, the latter had just arrived 
from Matanzas, her crew sickly. Lieut. Tuttle died on 
board of the John Adams, (which has just arrived at 
Norfolk), on the 14th ult. he was a highly meritorious 
officer and a gentleman of much worth. 


-—— 





Tur Natcuez sloop of war, capt. Budd, just fitted out 
at Norfolk, sailed afew days since for the West India sta- 
tion, and it is thought that there is no better vessel of her 
class in the world. 

Kex West. We understand, says the St. Augustine 
Herald, from a good source, that charges have been per- 
ferred at Washington against the collector at Key West, 
of a serious nature. They are said to be sufficient to 
procure his removal. One of two things must be done, 
for the honor of the country; either to withdraw the cus- 
tom house, or establish a court at Key West, and send an 
army of soldiers to protect it, 

{Some at St. Augustine have appeared rather hostile 
to the establishments at Key West—but so many ru- 
mors of improper proceedings at that place have reached 
us that the building up of some high civil authority seems 
absolutely necessary to keep things straight. Whether 
the business of the island is worth it—is an affair about 
which we are not informed. } 





DerTH OF ‘THE AMERICAN LAKES. Lake Erie has 
about thirty-five fathoms of water above its lowest bed, 
though itis not often more than twenty-five in depth. 
Lake St. Clair is shallow, searce exceeding four fathoms. 
lake Huron, Michigan and Superior, are in places, nine 
huudred feet deep, sinking about three hundred below 
the level of the ocean. [ Aurora. 





NASHVILLE, TEN. is one of the most flourishing towns 
ofthe south-west. The present population is estimated 
at 6000, about 2000 being added since 1820. Twenty 
steam boats ply to New Orleans and Pittsburg, and 
trom 35 to 40,000 bales of cotton are exported. It is this, 
probably, which has caused so great an increase of popu- 
lation and wealth at Nashville; the extensive cultivation 
of it is of recent date, but spreading over ‘Tennessee ge- 
nerally. 

THE MuseLE snHoaLts. The “Tuscumbia Patriot’ of 
the 16th ult.“says—Messrs. Vail and Swiit, United States 
engineers, arrived in this town on Tuesday, the 12th inst. 
anion the sueceeding day departed for the purpose of 
commencing their examiuation of the Muscle Shoals ot 
Tennessee river. Their object is understood to be, to 
ascertatn the practicability of some scheme to remedy 
the obstructions which unfortunately exist in that part of 
this important river before spoken of, either by canal or 
otherwise. 

Hupson anp DELAWARE CANAL. This important ca- 
ial is now navigable from the Delaware to the Hudson. 
Che remainder of the canal, from the Delaware to the 
Lackawaxen, will be completed, it is believed, during the 
present season. 

Cuocraw acanrmy. The Kentucky Gazette, in no- 
ticing the examination of the pupils at the Choctaw aca- 
demy, at the Blue springs, says—there are at that estab- 
lishment about one hundred Indian boys, from the tribes 
of the Choctaws, Creeks, &c.—a part of whom have at- 
tended more than twelve months, and have made very 
‘onsiderable progress. : 

_ (if these children, when educated, are to be driven 
nto the wilderness, remote trom the seats of civilized 
ife, tuey had better be discharged from school before 
‘hey are disqualified to enjoy the small portion of solid 
‘comfort that belongs to the hunter-state. Even in the 
a their connections with w/ite persons are objected 
®.] 


Price or graty. A letter from Dayton, O. informs 
is that wheat is selling at 374 cents per bushel, corn at 
tent butter at 64 per Ib. and other articles in propor 











There is considerable water power near this town, 
which is partially applied, and when the canal which is 
making is completed, as is expected that it will be in 
another year, new and large manutactories will, no doubt, 
be established, and Drayton export large quantities of 
wheat and corn in the shape of woollen and cotton cloths. 
Corn will not then be sold for 15 eents per bushel; and 
there will be a tree circulation of money among the peo- 
ple, instead of that slaggish one which at present neces 
sarily exists. 

Tar GRAND Onto cana. A canal boat, called the 
‘State of Ohio,” 70 feet long, 14 wide, and of between 
49 and 50 tons burthen, was launched at Akron on the 
23d ult. in the presence of several hundred people, who 
joyfully greeted her entrance into the water. She was to 
proceed to Cleveland on the 4th of July, with the gov- 
ernor of the state and the canal commissioners as pas- 
sengers. ‘The place on which Akron stands was a wil- 
derness a little while ago—its harbour will soon be filled 
with boats, and the busy hum of commerce be heard 


where the solitary bear has only just left the ancient den 
of his fathers. 


Micaican. Monroe, June 23. We are happy in be 
ing able to inform our readers, that our enterprising fel- 
low citizens, Messrs. Miller and Jermain, have lately 
oan from La Plaisance bay, for the city of New York, 
200 bbis. flour, manutactured at their mill in this village. 
This is believed to be the first flour ever exported from 
Michigan—and the fact itself speaks loudly in favor of 
our prospects, and is an evidence of the great chan 
that has taken place in this section of the country within 
afew years past. 

GREAT ENTERPRIZE, From the Baltimore Gazette. 
Messrs. Elliot and Davidson and Dr. N. Burd, have had 
inspected during the past week upwards of 100 hhds. of 
tobacco, brought from Mount Vernon, Knox county, 
state of Ohio. This tobacco was wagoned from Mount 
Vernon to Sandusky, thence by lake Erie to Buffaloe, 
down the canal to New York, whence it was put on board 
of the packets and brought to this place. he cost of 
transportation was 75 cents per 100 Ibs. for wagonage 
from Mount Vernon to Sandusky—trom Sandusky to 
New York $14 00 per ton—from New York to Balti- 
more $1 OU per hogshead; the whole distance about 
1,368 miles, at a cost about equal to the wagonage from 
Wheeling here. Nearly 500 hhds, have been raised in 
Knox county, all of which will come to this market by 
the above cireuitous route. What may we not expeet 
from the west when the facilities of the rail road are of+ 
fered to her enterprising citizens? 





Crackers. A young lady, standing on the edge ofa 
wharf in Philadelphia, on the 4th inst. was so much start- 
led by the explosion of a cracker thrown by a mischiev- 
ous boy near her feet,that she fell into the river and was 
drowned. 

‘These crackers have cost us many valuable lives, ruin- 
ed many valuable horses, and destroyed many carriages, 
and, perhaps, caused the conflagration of several build- 
ings. Annoyed with them, as we used to be in Balti- 
more, we have often thought that those who sold them to 
children were fit subjects for the penitentiary. But pubs 
lc opinion and the law, has nearly destroyed the practice 
of exploding them in our streets. 





CompLimMenTs. The “People’s Press,” published at 
Batavia, New York, says—‘‘One of the leading features 
of the policy of our paper, has been, and will continue 
to be,the protection of home industry, by an adequate 
tariff of import duties. Mr. Niles of the Baltimore 
Register, has been the champion, and done more than 
any man living, to effect this great object; and to his 
policy may be attributed the success of oar ordi 
cotton manufactures, which have driven all others, al- 
most literally, from our markets. The same course 


would ensure the same results with woollens, cutlery, 
and in fact, every thing which is manufactured at our 
workshops in England,” 

This is giving to us more credit than is due, except on 
| account of industry and geal. There are giant men ens 
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gaged as “champions” in the cause of national indus- 
try, with who-a we operated in performing a very infe- 
Mor part. Yet. we are glad that the will todo good is 
accepted, or has not been forgotten. This may be illus- 
trated by a pleasant incident which took place a few days 
ago, the substauce of which we shall give. The senior edi- 
tor, treating his little daughter and several of her young 
oompanions toa ride, thought they would be amused by 
seeing the operations of the valuable cotton mill situated 
in the environs of our chty. ‘*No admittance’ was over 
the door. However, a gentleman well known to the 
editor was asked for—he was not there; another, an en- 
tire stranger extept by name, was then enquired for 
and seen, and liberty asked to bring the children into 
the mill. Vhe request was politely declined, and the 
difficulty suggested that followed the admission of 
strangers, and especially of children, because of the near- 
ness of the mill to the city, &c. all which was righttul 
and reasonable, and cheerfully conceded. But the edi- 
tor said, perhaps there was a reason whiy his request 
might be granted. ‘*What is that?” ‘Because of my 
name, which is Niles.” ‘*What, Hezekiah Wiles.’ de- 
manded the proprietor, advancing hastily. ‘‘Yes—Heze- 
kiah Niles.”” “Go and come when you please, and fill 
the mill if you like,” said the proprietor, siezing the edi- 
tor by both his hands—“we should not deserve to have 
a mill if we denied your request. You tought faithfully 
fur us—and, being protected, we are now so established 
as not to fear any foreign competition.”” ‘The liberty 
@tanted was prudently used; and the kind and earnest 
manner of the gentleman, we are free to confess, made 
us more willing again to “trim the mid-night lamp” in be- 
half of American industry in its struggles with the ca- 
Fear and monopoly of the old world. And we wil/ do it, 
if required. 

The anniversary of independence was splendidly cele- 
brated at Pawtucket, R. I. by the inhabitants of that place 
gad its neighborhood, by a civic and military procession 
and proceedmgs, the whole under the direction of major 
Greene. With the troops were paraded between 3 and 
400 of the boys of the Sunday schools, the greater part of 
which labor m the factories, all “neat and trimly dres- 
sed,” rosy with health and cheerful, preceeded by the 
few survivors of the revolutionary period who took part 
in the battles for ndependence—a venerable remuant of 
the generation past. Among other things, the “Provi- 
dence Journal,” says,— 

‘*The most novel exhibition was the throstle and loom 
which followed to the Meeting house in the procession, 
in full operauon, ‘The carriage on which the machinery 
rested was drawn by six beattiful white horses, of the 
finest order of that noble animal. To the wheel was at- 
tached a spur cog wheel, which gave motion to a spur 
pinion on the endof a horizontal shaft which extended 
across the carriage, which drove the machinery by the aid 
of puliies and belts passing over pullies attached to the 
main shaft of the machinery. The throstle and loom 
were surmounted by a pendant bearmg the names of 
Henry Cray, Hezextau Nixes, and Marnuew Ca- 
Rex, under which was the motto, “‘Encouraye na- 
tional industry.” 

- “Under this we prosper.” 

The machinery worked to perfection, particularly the 
loom on which was wove FIFTEEN YARvs of an excellent 
quality of cotton cloth, from street-yarn—two yards of 
which have been, by the politeness of the committee of 
arrangements, presented tous and can be inspected by 
any geatieman who may have a curiosity to see a piece 
ot America fabric manufactured in the streets of Paw- 
tucket, by horse power, by calling at the office of the 
Journal.” 

Iu the Meeting house, the proceedings were appropri- 
atu—after prayer, the Declaration of Independence was 
read and an ovation pronounced, excellent music being 
yertormed. at various times. Then followed the feast. 
Afwer the removal of the cloth, many excellent toasts 
weve Grunk—these are some of them: 

Phe dslackstone canal—It forms the great artery be- 
tween. the heart of Massachusetts and the sgul of Rhode 
Js!and; may the cireulation be rapid and free. 

Bunker Hil and Yorktown—Vhe first and last scuf- 
fles of the revolution; tlie — knocked off the crown, 
‘wuretine last Wipped up the Aeels of rgyalty in this country. 


ee 


John Adams and Thomas Jefferson—Vhe twins of the 
revolution, whose councils cozn?rodled the storms of wap 
and reared the temple of liberty. Through life the, 
souls were devoted to their country—and im death,a 9). 
multaneous summons called them to brighter regions, 

Samuel Slater—The first cotton-spiuner in Americy 
May peace attend the dast days of him, who first brough; 
another means of wealth and. industry from the old to 
the new world. 

The president and gen. Lafayette, were gratefully 
and Mr. Randolph severely, remembered. Among the 
volunteers were the following— 

Street-yarn—Spuu this day as it should be, although 
contrary to the opinion of the fair sex generally, ‘ 

The first thread of street-yarn ever spun in America; 
it should be the thread of American independence, and 
the shroud of dependance on Great Brita. . 

Henry lar —'Vhe friend ,of American manufactures, 
May Rhode Island be the last to be ungrateful to hina, 

The champions of American industry—Hezekiah J iis 
and Mathew Carey. 

The young gentlemen who have performed the milita. 
ry escort of this day. May they never decline present. 
ing arms to the ladies. : 

The young ladies of Pawtucket: without being obliged 
to trave! through the western wilderness, may they, and 
each of them, be able to catch a deamon their own 
ground, 

By the hon. Mr. Simithof Virginia. The prosperity 
of Pawtucket; the best practical commentary on the 
“Amerie¢an system”—May its citizens continue to pres: 
per until they conquer the prejudices of the south. 

At the convention of wool growers and manufactures 
of Vermont, at Rutland, on the 27th ult. the following 
resolution was passed— 





| Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting be given io 
‘Mathew Carey, esq. of Philadelphia, and IL, Niles, esq. ot 
| Baltimore, for their long, zealous and able exertions in 
'favor of this truly national system of policy. 

At Wheeling, Va. on the anniversary, a volunteer by 
‘the president of the day— 

Mathew Carey, and Hezekiah Niles—Able advocates 
jofthe American system. 
| {We have, thus far, thought that we might speak of 
|these kind compliments bestowed upon us. We have 
\reasons for it, other than such as are of Present bearing 
| or selfish. We are not puffed-up, though encouraged 
| by them;and, while thankful for those grateful recollcc 
tions of services meant to be reudered to our country, we 
shali pursue our old course in the support of measures] 





Mr. Cray was invited to a publie dinner at Washing- 
ton, Pa, by a committee of the citizens, Messrs. Jo- 
seph Lawrence, F. Julius Le Moyne, Joseph Hen- 
derson, George Wilson, James Stevens and W. Baird. 
A large company was present. ‘The Sth regular toast 
was as follows: 

Our guest, Henny Cray: the eminent statesman—the 
uniform patriot, and the eloquent advocate of the true 
“American system’’—amidst the fury of party conflict, 
and the ealumnies of malevolent opposition, he enjoys 
the proud solace of au honorable nund. 

On which, Mr. Clay made a short speech and return of 
thanks. Ithas not becn reported, except very briefly.— 
‘It was mainly in support of the rightfulness and expedi- 
ency of the “system,” and expressive of his gratitude 
for the testimonies of respect paid to him. He concluded 
with offering the followi ng toast: 

Pennsylvania and governor Shulze—MEastRESs NOT 
MEN. 

Among the volunteer toasts, the following was give 
by Mr. T. MeKeunan: a 

“Our representative in congress—His judicious, pet 


severing, and able support of the American system has § 


clearly evinced that he is governed by a regard for the 
interests of the country, and not the interests of men— 
He deserves our thanks and support.” 

Upon this sentiment being responded to by the eom- 
pany— , 

Mr. Lawrence rose, and delivered a-very aippropria’ 
speech, the substance of which was as follow s:—He 
returned his grateful acknowledgements to the com 





pany for the kind and favorable regard they had been 
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leased to express for him, and for the high apprecia- 
tion of his public services. The compliment, he must 
say, Was as unexpected as it was unmerited: He could 
gnly boast of an honest zeal to ascertain what was his 
duty, and what course was best calculated to subserve the 
interest of his constituents, and steadily to pursue that 
course when ascertained. fle stated, (in allusion to an 
observation made by Mr. Clay), that it was an easy mat- 
ter to represent an intelligent people—their will was 
easily ascertained; but if, under any cireumstances, the 
representative was led into error, he was sure of having 
his motives weighed with candor and liberality, and a 
just judgment pronounced upon them. In relation to 
‘the failure of the woollen bill in the last congress, he 

ke with much feeling and interest. He traced the 
bistory of the opposition to that tavorite measure, which 
was 30 clearly the interest of Pennsylvania: He expres- 
sed his surprise and regret to have found some of his old 
friends, persons with whom he had acted im concert for 
30 many years, and to whom, as members from Penn- 
sylvania, he had looked with confidence for assistance 
and support, arrayed against him. He had, perhaps, 
forfeited the friendship of those persons, but he had the 
approbation of his own conscience, and the sweet conso- 
lation that he had done his duty: He had, in addition, 
the approbation of his fellow citizens expressed this day 
ina manner that would continue, to the latest hour of 
his existence, among the most pleasing and grateful re- 
collections of his lite. In conelusion, he said it would ill 
become him, after the truly splendid specimen of clo- 
quence the company had just witnessed, to attempt to 
embody or give utterance to the feelings of his heart—he 
could only say he was grateful, and that his exertions in 
the cause of his constituents should be unwavering. 

At Steubenville, Mr. Clay, was also handsomely en- 
tertaned. Messrs. N. Dike, W. R. Dickinson, A. Suth- 
erland, Adam Wise, M. Roberts, D. L. Collier, L 
Jenkinson, D. Stanton, J. Andrews, James Henry, M. 
Lennox, and J. R. Wells, were the committee of the 
citizens appointed to invite him to a public dinner. He 
was received with a national salute, and immediately 





He reached his home near Lexington, on Thurse 
day afternoon, 28th June. A splendid public dinner is 
announced to be given him on the 12th Jul . 

in answer tothe committee who invited him to a public, 
dinner at Maysville, Mr. Clay said—‘‘Although my ene- 
mies are resolved to spare no exertion to destroy my 
public character, I will triumph over all their machina- 
tions, because truth is omnipotent, and public justice cer- 
tain.” 

The Kentucky Reporter, of June 30th, says—‘‘A let- 
ter from general Juckson to Carter Beverley, anda reply 
thereto by Mr. Clay, addressed to the public, will be pub- 
lished in our next.” 





Tue ratt roan. The Chillicothe, Ohio, Gazette, 
publishes the following statement of the comparative dis- 
tance, time and cost ‘of transporting a ton of merchan- 
dize through the Ohio and New York canals, and on the 
contemplated rail way from Baltimore to the Great 
Miami valley, computed from Dayton, at the conflu- 
ence of the Great Miami river with Mad river, in the 
state of Ohio. These calculations, it is added, are found- 
ed upon such facts as are entitled to the most unques- 
tionable reliance, 

Distance from Dayton to the city of New York, by way 


ee 


Erie, the great western canal, and the Hudson river. 


From Dayton to Cincinnati 66 miles. 
From Cineimnati to mouth of Scioto 105 
From mouth of Scioto to Cleveland 306 
From Cleveland to New York 675 
1,152 
From Dayton to Baltimore by way of the 
rail way 450 
Difference in favor of Baltimore 702 


Time in transportation, 
To transport aton from Dayton to New 
York, over 672 miles of canal, and 480 
miles of river and lake travel, would 
take 20 days. 
To transport a ton from Dayton to Balti- 





surrounded by his numerous friends. He visited, by ex- 
press invitation, the principal manufacturing extablish>| 
ments, and was Pred x received by the workmen. At} 
the great cloth manufactory of Messrs. Wells & Co. he 
partook of refreshments offered by the people. He 
dined at Washington Hall—Bezaleel Wells, esq. presi- | 
dent, aud Messrs. Dike, Sutherland, and D. Sloane 
vice presidents; one of the guests was James Ross, of 
Pittsburg. Among others, the following toasts were 
drunk, after which each of the gentlemen named rose 
and expressed their thanks for the honor conferred, &c. 


Henry Clay—We have met, not to flatter him, but to 
testify our admiration of his splendid talents, our grati- 
tude for his indefatigable and successtul efforts in the 
cause of internal improvements and domestic manufac- 
tures, and ow entire confidence in the purity and cor- 
rectness of his political course. 

Our distinguis.ed representative in eongress—J. C. 
Wright—Our confidence in his talents and integrity, is 
équalled only by the bitter malice of his enemies. 


Our distinguished guest, James Ross—The early and 
efficient advocate of our right to the free navigation of 
the Mississippi, untrammelled by the will of any foreign 
power—now an advocate of the right of American farm- 
érs and manufacturers to freedom from British controul. 


Many of the general toasts were excellent—but we 
cannot take up room with further details—130 persons 
Were at the dinner, Mr. Clay’s toast was: 

**The green clad hills of this beautiful region of coun- 
try, their flocks and their fleeces.” 


Aim ong the yolunteers, “Niles’ Register’’ came in for 
a share of the approbation of those present—for which 
the editors desire to return their thanks, 

Mr. Clay was invited to a public dinner at Maysville, 
the first town in Kentucky which he arrived at; but po- 
litely declined it, promising, if it should suit the conve- 
Rience of his friends there, to partake of one with them 





more, at the rate of eight miles an hour, 
the ordinary gait of a locomotive engine, 
would take about 56 hours, or 2 &b 


Difference in favor of Baltimore 17 16 
Cost of transportation. 
To transport a ton from Daytonto Balti- 
more, by way of the canals, estimated 
upon the data of a board of internal im- 
provement of the U. S. in their report 
to congress at its last session, would be $17 25 
To transport a ton on the rail road 450 
miles would be 4 50 
Difference in favor of rail road 12 75 





Matapar, the fellow who, in New York, by specula- 
tion, in a few months, elevated hinself from « cleaner of 
boots or vender of oysters, we forget which, to the high- 
est rank among the nobility and gentry of the city, taking 
the lead in ‘‘good society,”? has been apprehended at 
Montreal, and there is some prospect that the honorable 
gentleman will be associated with the “marble company” 
at present ee vate witnin the walls of the state pri- 
son; and the charter to carry on his operations, may be 
granted during life!! 

New Harmony, The form of the leases to which 
Mr. Owen has granted his lands in Indiana for the forma- 
tion of his communities, is published im some of the 
newspapers. The lands are granted by him for the 
term of ten thousand years, reserving a yearly rent durin 
that term of fifty cents per acre, if demanded, over an 
above the taxes which may be charged thereon. The 
grant is made to the persons named as grantecs and such 
persons as may become parties with them and their suc~- 
cessors. It is a condition of the grant, that. the Jands 
conveyed, ‘‘with the improvements and property accu- 
mulated by the parties of the second part, and such per- 





an his return, 


sons as shal] be associated with them and their succes- 


of the Miami canal, the Ohio river, the Ohio canal, lakevs 
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sors, shall, for and during the said term of ten thousand 
years, be and remain the common and undivided pro- 
perty of such persons as shall reside on said lands.” It 
is aturther condition that no spirituous liquors shall be 
manufactured or sold on the premises, by the grantees or 
auy other person, and ‘that the said parties of the second 
part, their associates and successors, shall be and remain 
inclustrious, temperate, economical and orderly, and, af- 
ter supplying themselves amply with the comforts of life, 
shall give their surp!us gains and produce into a perma- 
neat fund to be established at New Harmony, or other 
places (9 be fixed upon by the party of the first part, for 
the benetit of communities, similar in principle to the one 
intended to be established by this indenture.” 





O.v Enetisn seurpace. The author of a “tour 
through the whole island of Great Britain” in 1724, 
suys, ‘fat a country village not far from Lewis, I saw an 
ancient lady of very good quality I assure you, drawn to 
chuveh inher coach with six oxen; nor was it done in 
froiiy oc humor, but mere necessity, the way being so 
stiff and deep, that no horses could goin it.” And Mr. 
Horsefield, in his history of Lewis, speaking of this 
neighborhood, says: ‘when sir Herbert Springett lived 
at Reyle Place, so execrable were the roads, that the 
worthy baronet is said to have been drawn to church, a 
distenee of about a mile from his residence, by eight 


/ Mage) ” 





A TRAVELLING Fact. There is a gentleman living in 
this city, who is in Albany every day in the week, and 
and at home every day but one. The other day, he met 
his brother, who lives in Philadelphia, 124 hours after 


the one leaving his house on the Delaware and the other | 


leaving Albany. Tenor twelve years ago, this would 
have been considered a riddle, but now it is a simple 
fact that requires but little or no explanation 
[V. Y. paper. 

Ixp1aw murpens. A St. Louis paper of June 14, 
says, We are informed by a gentleman recently arrived 
from St. Peter’s, of a most bloody affair that took place a 
few days before he leit. 
with their families, had encamped under the walls of 
Yort Snelling, where they were approached in a treache- 
ro1s manner, and fired on by a party of Sioux, by which 
eight of the Chippewas were wounded—three mortally. 

A detachment was immediately ordered out from thie 
fort by col. Snelling, which succeeded in bringing back a 
number of the Sioux as hostages, four of whom were 
delivered to the Chippewas, who, alter shooting them, 
cut and mangled the bodies in the most brutal manner. 





Quattrrep praise. In a British subaltern’s account 
of the affair at Washington city, lately published, he 
gives no relation of the barbarian warfare that was car- 
ried on against the “‘monuments of the arts” and private 
property, wantonly destroyed; but, speaking of the reluc- 
tance with which one of the wounded was left to our mer- 
cy, when the house-burners, loaded with plunder, hastily 
retired to their ships, he observes, ‘‘yet no apprehen- 
sions could be more unfounded than those of that man, 
for however unlike most civilized nations they may bein 
other respects, in the humanity of their conduct towards 
such English soldiers as fell into their hands, the Ameri 
cans can be surpassed by no people whatever, To this 
the wounded whum we were compelled to abandon to- 
night, bore, aftcr their release, ample testimony; and 
they told # tale which hundreds besides have corrobo- 
vated.” 

No doubt, the subaltern was surprised that the Ameri- 
eans had not cast the wounded British into the yet glow- 
ing embers of the fires, which they themselves had kind- 
led! The war that was carried on, on the shores of the 
Chesapeake, was of a character that cannot be forgotten. 
It was marked with continued acts of the meanest pilfer- 
ing or disgraceful outrage, that ever belonged to the peo- 
ple of a nation called ‘“eivilized;” and many of the offi- 
cers were as Aumble in the objects of their villainy as the 
wost brutal of the privates. On several occasions, they, 
fofficers] actualiy stole silver spoons! We shall never 
forget these ruffian doings, and it is not yet right that we 
should forgive them, It was a war against farm-houses 





A party of Chippewa Indians, | 








and barns, hen-roosts and crockery wure, feat . 
and kitchen utensils! In hundreds of cases, ie : 
beds open, and, in the presence of the old women th 
owned them, gallantly scattered the feathers to the four 
winds of heaven, and then bravely hacked the tickin 
into pieces with their swords; and they shewed eens 
skill in the discharge of their fire arms at rows of tea 
cups and saucers! And are these of those who are to 
question the civilization of the people of the Uniteg 
States? Modest, very modest, John Bull! 


_ CoMMEMORATION oF THE AFRICANS. The blacks 
in the city of New York celebrated their emancipation jg 
a very appropriate manuer. On the 4th of July the dif. 
ferent associations of colored persons attended divine ser. 
vice, and on the 5th a procession was formed, consist. 
ing of nearly 4,000 individuals, which proceeded to the 
Zion church where an oration was delivered All the 
er ae appear to have been conducted with decey. 
cy and order, and were free from those outrages whic! 
had been predicted; it certainly was a hazardous experi. 
ment, and its successful accomplishment argues strongly 
in favor of those enlightened and liberal principles 
which should be the guide of freemen, and which induced 
New York to adopt a measure pregnant with the desti- 
ny of a large population in the United States. A cele. 
bration also took place in Albany, which was charac. 
terized by the same orderly deportment that was ob. 
served in New York. 








——s 

Sauinrets. Every few years, some of the norther 
parts of New York are literally over-run with squirrels 
as was the case at Potsdam, Ogdensburg, &e. about the 
25th of last month. ‘They appear to be almost in a state 
of starvation, and are very bold, ortame, entering house: 
for food. Many were killed by the boys with Sticks. 

GREAT EXCITEMENT. We understand, (says the Ai- 
bany Argus), that a very great concourse of people, from 
various parts of the county of Genessee, assembled at 
Batavia, on the 25th ult. to take into consideration the 
question which has produced so much excitement in the 
western part of this state—the abduction of Morgan. 
About 3,000 persons, of all ages aud sexes, gathered on 
this oceasion. Resolutions were adopted, reprobatiny 
the transaction, and pledging the individuals present not 
to support any mason for any public office. On the sam: 
day, pursuant to notice previously given, a large numbe 
of masons assembled in the same village, for the purpos: 
of celebrating the anniversary of St. John the Baptist 
It is a fact, creditable to the character of our population. 
that notwithstanding the excited state of feeling on bot! 
sides, no outrage was committed, nor were the procecd- 


| ings of either party interrupted by the other. 





PAUPERS AND THEIR SUPPORT. Paragraphs frov 
the Philadelphia Guzette. From a census of the [ Phila- 
delphia} almshouse, taken by one of the officers, it ap- 


pears that there were in that institution on the 16th of 


June, 865 persons, viz. 424 males and 441 females, of 
bet cr 200 of each sex are ‘‘o/d customers.?? 'To- 
tal number of white males 367, black 57 ite fe r 

? 7—white females 
372, black 69. 


Birth places of the paupers. Philadelphia 249, other 

arts of Pennsylvania 61, New Jersey 46, Delaware 26, 
Maryland 26, Virginia 5, New York 10, Connecticut 2, 
Rhode Island 1, Massachusetts 1, England 37, Iveland 
219, Scotland 14, Wales 4, West Indies 4, Canada 2 
France 9, Spain 1, Germany 51, Denmark 3, Poland 2, 
Switzerland 1, Prussia 1, Portugal 1, Africa 6, China 1, 
at sea 6, uncertain 75. 


From the foregoing it appears, that, of these whose 
birth places can be ascertained, 427 are natives, and 369 
foreigners, and that of the latter, 280 are natives of the 
British dominions, The Germans are principally very 
old people. 

The whole number of natives of France is but 9.— 
Considering the multitude of natives of that country, 
who took refuge in this city from the horrors of the revo- 
lutions in Europe and in Hayti, we look upon this as @ 
new evidence of the capability of Frenchmen to bear up 
under reverses of fortune, — ey ite 
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Males. Females. 

From 1 day to 1 year, L 0 
1 year to 5 years, 2 80 

5 to 10 1 1 

10 to 28 28 25 

20 to 30 50 62 

30 to 40 60 58 

40 to 50 50 62 

: 50 to 60 72 60 
60 to 70 63 58 

70 to 80 33 gi 

80 to 90 14 16 

90 to 100 1 $3 
Above 100 0 2 
Uncertain, 50 AS 
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It will be observed that only four of the zaps are 
natives of the New England states. Three of these are 
females. As there are said to be from one to two thou- 
sand New Englandmen in Philadelphia, this fact is very 
complimentary to their character: but in justice to our 
own population, who might otherwise suffer unjustly by 
the contrast, we must express our belief that if a dis- 
tinct account of the children of foreigners had been 
taken in the census, the disproportion of gps: ip 
and New Englanders, in our own almshouse, would not 
appear so great. 

The following statement of the ages of the different 
inmates of the house, will be regarded as a document of 
importance by all those who take an interest in the sub- 
ject of pauperism: 


It is proper to observe that the children in the asylum 
in Southwark, are not included in this census, and that 
this is the season of the year in which there is the smal- 
lest number of paupersin the almshouse. ‘The number 
sometimes amounts to 1,200, last year the average was 
994. 

A report has been lately made by a Philadelphia com- 
mittee who visited other cities, to colleet information 
concerning the ‘‘poor system,” which the ‘‘Gazette” 
says—abounds in important tacts and correct principles, 
to some of which we may call particular attention as oe- 
easion may offer. ‘The following comparative view of 
the expenditures for the relief of the poor in four of the 
principal cities of the union, is too important to be pas- 
sed over. 

“Philadelphia 1825-6,$91,700; Baltimore 1826, $18,000; 
New York $72,190; Boston $30,532, 

Admitting that the expenditure in Philadelphia, for 
the relief and support of the poor, should be no more in 
proportion to its population than other cities, then 

Philadelphia, compared with Boston, should have 
paid but $63,608 instead of $91,700. 

Philadelphia, compared with New York, should have 
paid but $51,565. 

Philadelphia, compared with Baltimore, should have 
paid but $32,143, 

It will be recollected that our poor expenses in 1825-6, 
were much less than in several years previous. ” 

[The populous cities are asylums of the poor in their 
several states. Jt is especially so, as to Baltimore, 


pendence. This he was graciously permitted todo. But 
it was evident, on the morning of the fourth, that Provi- 
dence intended that this day, consecrated by his deed, 
should now be solemnized by his death. On some mo- 
mentary revival of his wasting strength, the friends around 
would have soothed him with the hope of continuing; but 
he answered their kind encouragements only by saying 
he did not fear to die. Once, as he drew near to his 
close, he lifted up his languid head, and murmured with 
asmile, ‘it is the fourth of July,’ while his repeated ex- 
clamation on the last great day, was, Vunce dimittis Do- 
mine, ‘Lord, lettest thou thy servant depart in peace.’ 
He departed in peace a little before one o’clock of this 
memorable day: unconscious that his co-patriot, who, 
fifty years before, had shared its efforts and perils, was 
now the partner of its glory. 

‘‘Mr. Adams’ mind had also wandered back over the 
long line of great things, with whith his life was filled, 
and found rest on the thought of independence. When 
the discharge of artillery proclaimed the triumphant an- 
niversary, he pronounced it ‘a great, a glorious day.’ 
The thrilling word of independence, which fifty years be- 
fore, in the ardor of his manly strength, he had sounded 
to the nations, at the head of his country’s councils, was 
now amongst the last that dwelt on his inquiring lips; and 
when, towards the hour of noon, he felt his noble heart 
growing cold within him, the last emotion that warmed it 
was, ‘Jefferson still survives.’ But, he survives not; he 
isgone: Ye are gone together! ‘Take them, great God, 
together, to thy rest!” 





Davip Cusick, an Indian of the Tuscarora tribe, has 

recently published, in Lewistown, Niagara county, N. Y. 

a book entitled ‘‘Sketches of the ancient history of the Six 

Nations: comprising, first, a tale of the foundation of the 

Great Island, now North America, the two infants born, 

and the creation of the universe. 2d. A real account of 
the settlement of North America, and their dissensions. 

3d. Origin of the kingdom of the Five Nations, which was 
called a long house; the wars, fieree animals, &c.”? Cusick, 
who has thus placed himself at once among the literati of 
our country, has embodied in his work the traditions of 
his nation, and given a most interesting narrative to the 
public, told, as we gather, in the phraseology peculiar to 
the people of his complexion. 

Human tire. M. Dupin, (of Paris), in taking a cen- 
sus of the population of France: since 1814, has found 
that, during these thirteen years, twelve million four 
hundred thousand French have been brought into exist- 
ence, and that rine millions seven hundred thousand have 
died. ‘The fourth part of the population which lived un- 
der the imperial government no longer exists. Two- 
thirds of the present population were not born at the 
epoch of the opening of the states-general; finally, those 
men who were twenty years of age at the period of the 
death of Louis XV, compose no more than the forty-ninth 
part of the French of the present day. 

The former generation, that is to say the one which had 
attained the age of twenty in 1789, forms in 1827 a mass 


which is the resort of the diseased and infirm, and of | of 3,293,993 individuals bending under the load of years. 


hundreds of poor blacks sent adrift to beg, or starve, or 
be subsisted by those who have not profitted by the labor 
of their early life—but there still appears to be some- 
thing radically wrong in the system at Philadelphia.— 
Those able to labor we compel to work, or will not feed; 
and, though our tax appears heavy, by good management 


it is proportionably less than that of any of our sister | three per cent. for the last six months. 
Our gross population is about 70,000, which is | stock has run up to 123 or 124 dollars per share; and 


cities. 
considerably larger than that of Boston.] 





BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 
and Adums—TVhe followmg beautiful extract is taken 
from the first number of the American Quarterly Review, 
p. 74, and is from the pen of Mr. Edward Everett, a 
member of congress from Massachusetts: 

“The veil of eternity was first lifted up from before the 
eyes of Mr. Jefferson. For several weeks, his strength 
had been gradually failing, though his mind’s vigor re- 
mained unimpaired. As he drew nearer to the last, and 
no expectation remained that his term could be much pro- 
tracted, he expressed no other wish, than that he might 


The last moments of Jefferson 


The new generation, that which commenced m 1789, ex- 
hibits a population of 28,306,007 souls. The present 
generation is to the old one, therefore, in the propor- 
tion of 9 to 1. 





The price of the 


some new speculation is suggested. At that rate, the 
interest yielded to purchasers will be 4.80 per cent, 





Mieration from the British islands to the United 
States, is at present, unusually strong. We notice that 
on the 7th inst. there arrived at New York 243, and at 
Philadelphia, on the 8th, 287 passengers, chiefly from 
Ireland. 


Mexico. Legation of the United States of America, 
Mexico, May 7, 1827. Whereas, in the regulations pub« 
lished in the city of Mexico, by order of the government, 
no foreigner can pass the frontier, or land in any of the 





live to breathe the air of the fiftieth anniversary of inde- 


ports of the republic, or travel thence into the interior, 


THE BANK or THE U., S. has declared a dividend of 
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without a regular passport, issued or countersigned by 
‘some of the agents of Mexico; and whereas the minister 
plenipotentiary of the United States of America, resident 
m Mexico, is required by the said regulations to certify 
that persons ¢ajling themselves citizens of said states are 
entitled to the protection of his government as such, no- 
tice is hereby given, that every American citizen who 
eaves the United States with the intention of visiting 
Mexico, is expected to furnish himself with properly aus 
thenticated certificates of citizenship, countersigned by an 
agent of this republic, Passports issued by the Mexican 
vice consuls in the ports of the United States, will not be 
gousidered as « sufficient testimony of citizenship at this 
office. , J. R. Pornsett. 


; 


Fronipa. The East Florida Herajd of the 20th ult. 
gives the result of the late congressionaj election in the 
territory. ‘The returns from twe or three places have 
not been 
sidered correct, and is as follows: 


White. Gadsden. 
East Florida, 537 225 
. West Piorida, 709 206 
Middie Florida, 357 319 
1,603 750 
‘Majority for col. White, 853 ‘tig 


From this statement, (says the East Florida Herald), 


& will be seen that our territory has made some advances 
At that time 


since the election for the 19th congress. 
1,564 votes were taken, and at the late election 2,353, 


making ap increase of 789; being equal to an increase 


of population of 4,000, 

New Brarrisa ministry. The last advices from 
England have announced the ¢o 
the new ministry. It may perhaps be gratitying to those 
readers who take an Interest in passing political events in 
Europe, to be furnished, for reference, with a full and 
correct list of them. The following, we believe, to be 
such—arranged in the order of the kalendar:— 

‘THE KING’S MINISTERS. 
(a) Rt. bon. George Canning, first lord of the treasu- 
and chancellor of the exchequer; lord Lyndhurst, 
lord chancellor; (a) earl of Harrowby, president of the 
council; duke of Rortland, lord privy seal; rt. hon. W. 
Sturges Boyrné, secretary of state of home department; 
wscount Dudley and Ward, secretary of state of foreign 


department; (a) viscount Goderich, secretary of state of 


colonies and war; marquis of Anglesea, master general 


of the ordnance; (*) rt. hon. C. W. Wynn, president of 


board of controul;:(a) lord Bexley, chancellor of the 
duchy of Lancaster; (9) rt. hon, Wm. Huskisson, trea- 
surer of the’navy, and president of the board of trade; 
rt. hon. Geo. Tierney, master of the mint; earl of Car- 
lisle, first commissioner of woods and forests; marquis 
of Lansdown. © Mas 
* (The above form the cabinet. ] 

uke of ‘Clarence, Jord high admiral; duke of De- 
voushire, Jord chamberlain; (a) marquis of Conyngham, 
Jord steward; duke of Leeds, master of the liorse; (a) lord 
Palmerston, secretary of war; (a) rt. hon. sir Cliarles 


Long, paymaster of the forces;:(a) rt hon. Charles} 


Grant, vice president of the board of trade; (a) eari of 
Chichester, postmaster general; (a) viscount Beresford, 
lieut. general of the ordnance; (a) rt. hon. Charles Ar- 
buthnot, first commissioner of the land revenue; sir Jas. 
Seartlett, attorney general; (a) sir N. C, Tindall, soli- 
enor general. : £ 
IN IRELAND. 

(a) Margpis Wellesley, lord lieutenant; (a) lord Man- 
ners, lord chancellor; (a) lord Combermere, comman- 
der of the forees; hon. Wm. Lamb, chief secretary; 
a) sic G.' Fitzgerald Hill, vice treasurer; (a) hon. Wm. 

lunkett, attorney general ;'(a) hon. Henty Joy, solicitor 
general.’ , 
| LAW APPOINTMENTS. 

Sir John Leach, master of the’ rolls; Anthony Hart, 
Vite chancellor.  *’ ‘ 5 alt Se if 


_— 


“€) Members of the late minigtry. 





cially ascertained, yet the statement is con- 


»lete organization of 


— 
—— 
en 


Gatat TREES. The exhibition of part of the trunk 
of alarge black walnut tree, at present in Philadelphia 
ealled the attention of the writer last week to the mea. 
surement of a beautiful healthy sycamore at the hospita- 
ble seat of the late William Rodman, esquire, on the 
Neshamong creek, Bucks county, (Penn.) said to have 
been planted by his father seventy years ago. Its trunk 
is nearly round, perfectly solid, and, about twelve or 
eightcen inches from the ground, measures twenty-eicht 
feet six inches in girth; at the height of twelve fect it is 
divided into two equal branches, one of which measur. 
ed seventeen feet nine inches in circumference, The 
writer remembers taking the dimensions of this tree y 
wards of twenty years ago, since which its trunk has ex. 

anded between three and four feet. Upwards of five 


expansive shade of this magnificent and stately monarch 
of the soil. [ 4urora, 
FOREIGN NEWS. 
From London and Liverpool papers to the 30th May. 


Great Britain and Ireland. The Bishop of Londoa 
has stated in the house of lords, that the king entertained 
the same opinions as those held by his father in regard to 
the Catholic question. This announcement is supposed 
to put the subject at rest; and it is further said that i 
was perfectly understood between bis majesty and the 
rainistry, that no influence in favor of that measure is to be 
used by his servants in their official capacity. 

The gdministration becomes more popular daily, and 
in consequence the funds have considerably advanced. 


In the house of commons, in speaking on a petition to 
raise the duty on foreign wool, Mr. Huskisson stated that 
the French and the Netherlands were undersctling them 
in woollens in Mexico, &c. and that new duties would 
increase the evil. 

The present attorney general of England, in a speech 
relative to the chancery court, delivered on the 22d of 
May last, observed that there were then six thousand cer- 
tificated attornies in the country, each making, on an 
average, a thousand pounds sterling a year by his profes- 
sion. 

No orders had as yet been given for withdrawing the 
troops in Portugal, notwithstanding the call from the op- 
position. 

The Wakefield case is still before the house of lords; 
Miss Turver has been examined, and permission was 
granted to Wakefield to appear at the bar. 

The motion tor going ito committee in the house of 
lords, on the corn bill, has been carried by 120 votes 
to 63. 

The duke of Wellington it was said had declined re- 
ceiving the command of the army, which the kiag had 
tendered to him. The accounts from this country, that 
there was a misunderstanding between the U. States and 
Brazil, had caused some trouble to the bulls on the stock 
exchange. 

The number of placemen, pensioners, &c. under tlre 

British government is nearly two thousand tour hundred, 
whose yearly allowance amounts, in the aggregate, to 
about two and a haif millions of pounds sterling, upwards 
of eleven millions of dollars. Of the whole number, 424 
receive each £100 or under, 1,110 receive from £100 to 
500, 323 from 500 to £1,000, 467 from 1,000 to £10,000, 
25 trom 10 to £20,000, 7 from 20 to £30,000, 6 trom 30 
to £40,000, and 2 receive £50,000 and upwards. 
The Gloucester and Berkley (English) ship canal 
which was opened on the 5th May last, is 16 miles and a 
quarter loug, on a level; from 70 to 90 feet wide and 18 
fect deep, witha gapacious basin ateach end. The ship 
Anne, of 500 tons, was the first yessel towed through it. 
This work was cotmmenced iq 1798, but was soon aban- 
doned on account of the cost. In 1817 it was again re- 
sumed, and isnow completed. — | 


Portugal. The Jast accounts from Portugal repre- 
sented the princess’ regent as quite out of danger, and 
the country in a state of quiet, if we except the conjec- 
tures and surmises caused ‘among some of the inhabitants 
of the capital, by the sudden death of Senhor Aguiar. 
Fie was the only representative of the emperor of Brazil 





at the court of Lisbon, anda strong friend of the consti- 


Y tution." The cireumstances of his decease were so sin- 


undred persons could be comfortably sheltered in the . 
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The English brigade at Lisbon performs the duty of Be- 
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a 
lar, as to excite reports of his havmg been poisoned. 


jem castle; ‘and another is.on the march to that city, where 
gen. Clinton is also to go. 


Turkey, Greece, c. It isannounced that the first en- 
terprise of lord Cochrane has been successful, and that 
he has captured four Turkish vessels at N avarino, and 
another from Alexandria, laden with provisions for Ibra- 
him Pacha. 

Miaulis has addressed a letter to the chiefs of the 

yernment congratulating them upon the arrival of lord 

ochrane, and expressing his willingness to combat the 
enemy under the command of one ‘‘whose roe 
deeds promise the country a happy issue out of the long 
and arduous — it maintains. ” 

The treaty of Ackerman (between the Porte and Rus- 
sia) was about being carried into effect. It was expected 
that the European ote would interfere powerfully in 
fayor of Greece. ga Pacha had been appointed Seras- 
kier by the sultan, m the room of Redschid Pacha, dismis- 
sed; he former was the commander in the Bosphorus. 

Aga Pacha was succeeded by Chosrou Pacha, called by 
the Greeks Tofal Pacha. The sultan had ordered the 
yeis effendi to refuse intercourse with the European di- 
plomatists. The Acropolis at Athens was either near 
surrendering, or the besiegers managed badly, otherwise 
the sultan would not have been so energetic. ‘The fol- 
lowing is the account of the refusal— 

On the 18th the drogomen of these ministers waited on 
the res effendi, and after hearing him invoke the justice 


every breast by their Creator and are immutable as His 
truth. The consequence of Bolivar’s continuance in the 
presidential office, has been to render the people dis- 
trustful of themselves, and hence it is that the congress 
which assembled at Bogota on the 12th May, have re~ 
jected the resignations of Bolivar and Santandar. Dis- 
tracted and torn as Colombia at present is by intestine 
commotions, it may be necessary for Bolivar to remain 
at the head of the government for a short time, as he 

ossesses the affections and confidence of the people; 

ut we earnestly hope that he may be employed in ren- 
dering them capable of taking care of themselves; and, 
though he may be sincere in his expressions of a desire to 
retire into private life, he is not ignorant that his first ob- 
ligations are due to hiscountry. 

Extract of aletier from Guayaquil, dated April 18. 

“On the nights of the 15th and 16th instant, a revolu- 
tion against Perez, and allthe officers acting under the 
extraordinary powers of Bolivar, was effected and 
they and all the chiefs who have not sent in their adhe- 
sion to the new authorities, have embarked on board a 
brig of war, and will be to-day transferred to a transport, 
and sail for Panama. 

General La Mar has been chosed by the rounicipal 
authorities as political and military chief; and colonel 
Elezalde, who was at the head of the retolution, has 
been appointed ‘‘Commandante des armas.”? La Mar 
is a very popular, and, what is more in politicians, a very 
honest and good man. The deposed chiefs are fully of 
opinion, that it is the intention of the party now in pow- 





of God and the assistance of the prophet, received for 
answer, that ‘‘the words arrangement, pacification, and 
suspension of arms, employed with respect to the Greeks, 
appeared to the divan to be expressions out of place; that 
the revolt of some Greeks scattered about the Ottoman 
empire, would have been put down long ago, but for the 
the assistance they had received from Europe, Xc. 

A vessel from St. Petersburg says, that orders have 
been received for the equipment of 18 vessels at Cron- 
stadt, 7 or 8 of them line dies. so that several merchant 
vessels were deprived of hands for loading. The former 
are intended for the Mediterranean; and we shall of 
course feel interested to know what is their object. 

The union of all the Greek deputies of the two assem- 
blies, took place at Damala on the 8th of April. The 
first act was to approve the commission given to lord 
Cochrane as high admiral. He attended on the follow- 
ing day and took the oath. 


Colombia. A degree of anarchy and confusion per- 
vades this republic indicating any thing but a healthful 
state of the body politic. The people are loud in their 
complaints of the constitution and their rulers, and 
parties have been formed pro and con which threaten 
the republic with a repetition of events which have 
tended to bring in question the principles of those who 
have been heretofore the zealous advocates of a liberal 
and enlightened system of government. The present 
constitution is openly disobeyed in many parts of the 
country, and in some districts treated with an indifference 
which manifests an ignorance of those blessings which 
flow from a charter of liberty, based upon the reason and 
affections ot the people. That the constitution of Colom- 
bia possesses some objectionable features, we do not 
doubt, but they can be adjusted by an appeal to the bal- 
lot-box, and if <he Colombians are really worthy of the 
privileges for which they so long and ardently contended, 


they must know that the very principle of a tree govern- | 
ment is a bowing-down to the will of the majority when | 


rightfully expressed. 

_ Without detracting from the honor which is due to Bo- 
livar, we think, that in one respect, at least, he has tended 
to retard the march of those principles which impelled 
him to release his country from the grasp of despotism; in 
the early stage of the republic it was certainly necessary 
that an individual of his talents, patriotism and discern- 
Ment, should take the helm of state, until the government 
was somewhat matured, but when this was accomplished 
aud the people manifested a capacity for self-rovernment, 

e should have retired from the presidential chair and 
Stood by in the capacity of a counsellor and friend, to 
prove that the existence of their institutions did not de- 
pend upon one man, but that they were implanted in 


er here to annex the whole southern department of Co- 
‘lombia to Peru. Such is not believed by others to be 
| their present intention; but circumstances may induce 
| them to adopt such a measure.” { urora 

By the last advices from Bogota it appears that part of 
the Colombian army in Peru, had again joined Bolivar’s 
party. They have seized the authors of the rebellion 
and sent them prisoners to gen, Florez. 

According to letters from Laguira, England will agree 
| to assist Colombia in her pecuniary embarrassment but 
| Only on condition that Bolivar will remajo at the head of 

the government. 

fexico. Gen. Figueroa, in his official account of the 
‘suppression of the insurrection in Mexico, mentions that 
the tribe of Yaquis, who came to make their submission, 
declared that they thought they were fighting against the 
tyrannical government of Spain! The Yaquis are. repre- 
sented as possessing great elevation of soul, and are con- 
sidered a valuable portion of the Mexican republic. 

The despatch, particularizing the manner of the re- 
bel chiet falling on his knees, and suing for pardon for 
himself and two hundred of his followers, who had sur- 
| rendered themselves prisoners, observes that ‘‘the scene 





, was truely moving; the presence of so many unfortunate 
,men by the side of their families; their miserable situa- 
tion; their humiliation, their protestations, all caused the 
most lively feelings, and excited compassion from all 
present.”’ 


TRADE BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES. 


LisT OF ARTICLES, OR THEIR VALUE, IMPORTED INTO 
THE Unitep Stares From THE UnitEep Kinapom or 
Great Britain ann IRELAND, FOR THE YEAR COM- 
MENCING ON THE IsT DAY OF OcTOBER, 1825, AND 
ENDING ON THE 30TH DAY OF SEPTEMBER, 1826. 

England. Scotland. Ireland. 

Articles free of duty 28,544 1,694 729 

| ————- paying duty ad. val. Q1;116,395 732,592 615,223 

specific duties 2,617,264. 362,486 57,052 


24,362,203 £096,772 672,994 
1,096,772 ian A 
S 672,994 ..- 


Total—do/lars 26,131,969 
Some of the classes of articles which made up the pre- 
‘ceding amount, were— é 




















[ Same, 1825. 

Cloths and cassimeres costing less ' 
than 334 cents per sq. yard 109,204 138,645 
ditto do. morethan 334 cts. 4,080,455 4,778,843 
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Flannels and baizes 561,121 1,059,387 
Blankets 484,553 813,268 
Hosiery, gloves and mits, &c. 178,780 355,745 
Worsted stuff goods 1,123,780 2,271,082 
All other manufactures of wool, 

paying 334 per cent. duty 482,041 792,075 








Total woollen manufactures—dolls. 7,014,934 10,209,045 


Printed and colored cottons 4,402,647 7,180,497 
White cotton goods 1,659,890 2,926,007 
Hosiery, gloves, mits, &c. 242,256 364,526 
Twist, yarn and : 168,09] 197,969 
Nankeens 3,275 10,639 
All others paying aduty of 25 percent. 101,992 289,878 





Total cotton manufactures—dolls. 6,578,151 10,969,516 


Linen and other manuacftures of 








flax 1,837,765 2,140,351 
Manufactures of hemp, except cord- 
age 423,879 308,979 
of iron and steel 2,635,151 3,136,627 
of leather, including 
saddles and harness 159,870 286,810 
China, earthen, japanned, plated and 
gilt wares 1,448,199 1,409,103 
Carpeting 541,914 511,940 
Cotton bagging, 2,035,712 sq. yards 254,465 *614,400 
Spirits from grain, 65,656gals. 34,412 58,587 
Spirits—other, 46,598 30,382 54,742 
Beer, ale and porter, 68,966 62,206 59,108 
Cheese, 14, 569/bs. 2,940 2,840 
Gun powder, 62,968 15,363 11,658 
White and red lead, 1,707,102 122,740 146,441 
Lead, bar, sheet & pig 1,899,027 86,974 117,543 
Shot, 93,945 4,801 +7,033 
Copper rods, bolts, 
spikes and nails, 17,675 4,581 28,832 
Nails, tacks, brads & sprigs 26,845 50,966 
lron—spikes 30,016 986 1,028 
cables & chains 375,323 25,996 30,073 
mill saws 1,49970. 6,096 6,012 
anchors 18,626/ds, 1,467 2,211 
anvils 404, 809 24,372 34,457 
hammers and 
sledges 22,153 1,683 4,460 
castings 1,040,928 45,164 56,050 
brazier’srods 887,121 22,851 12,267 
sheet & hoop 2,171,940 80,753 54,160 
slit and rolled 
for band,&e. 2,143 3,921 ‘ 
in pigs 32,352cwt. 64,046 33,791 
bar & bolt rolled 88,360 221,553 221,301 
—- hammered 9,947 33,492 16,342 
steel 15,347 213,190 192,012 
Salt 2,445,015 441,879 346,715 
Potatoes 23,636bush. 12,003 5,970 
Paper of all sorts 12,957 11,589 
Window glass 64,673 57,582 
Boots 191 pair 794 177 


REMAHKS ON SOME OF THE PRECEDING ITEMS. 

Many of the articles im the preceding list are put down 
chicfly because of their relation to or interference with our 
own manufactures, and we shall very briefly call the at- 
tention of the reader to some of them. 

The whole of our imports from Great Britain aud Ire- 
land in 1825, were valued as follows— 

Articles free of duty 
paying duties ad valorem 
paying specific duties 


911,555 
32,423,819 
3,377,872 














36,713,266 
Imported in the last year 26,151,969 
Less than in 1825 $10,581,297 


The importations of 1825 were excessive, on account 
of the wild speculations in cotton and the forcing of Bri- 
tish manufactures into our market, either to purchase it, 
(on speculation), or make up the damages sustained 








lol 


*4.273,394 sq. yards, in 1825. 
$2,223,499] bs, and £49, 724lbs 


i 
—— 


after the speculation was made! These things mai 
caused the excess of that year, and it ed tone 
ruin, or suspension, of many of our woollen manufacto. 
ries—the excess in woollen goods in 1825, compared 
with 1826, being $3,194,111. There wasalso a greater 
excess In cottons, the years being compared, but that pro. 
duced no great effect upon us—the factories were kept’a. 
going as before and we exported millions worth of various 
goods of our own manufacture. The decline in the im. 
rt of flannels, blankets, cotton cloths, manufactures of 
eather, cotton bagging, lead, pig and shot, &c. invites 
the consideration of those who feel an interest in the pro- 
gress of domestic industry; and they will believe that 
many heavy articles of iron, yet imported, ought to be 
made athome. But ourchief import of these is not fram 
Great Britain. 
List OF ARTICLES OF DOMESTIC GROWTA OR PRODUCT 
EXPORTED FROM THE UnitTEp States To Great 


BRITAIN anD IRELAND, DURING THE YEAR- ENDING 
30TH SEPT. 1826. 


Whale bone 8,674 Ibe. 23 
Spermaceti candles 351 148 
Staves, boards, plank, hewn timber, &e. 103,442 
Masts and spars 15,955 
Oak bark and other dye 30,131 
Manufactures of wood 4,089 
Tar, pitch, rosin and turpentine 169,443 
Pot and pearl ashes, 1,211 tons 111,184 
Skins and furs 405,919 
Ginseng 2,136 
Beef, 36 bbls. hides 25,790 no. 126,255 
Pork 26 bbls. hams 309 lbs. 271 
Flour 18,355 lbs. 73,334 


Indian gorn, 16,765 bush, 12,788 
Biscuit 95 bbls. 217 








Apples 3,225 bbls. 7,667 
Rice 20,521 tierces 266,195 
tudigo 1,512 lb 965 
otton 5,112,848 lbs. sea island 
127,736,004 other é £5,980, 661 
Tobacco, 26,134 hhds. 2,774,443 
Flaxseed, 114,633 bush. 143,553 
Hops, 334,932 lbs. 85,137 
Wax, 2,954 7,410 
Beer, porter, and cider, 1,350 gals, 233 
Spirits of turpentine, 33,000 gals. 2,127 
Pig iron, 15 tons 450 
All manufactures of iron 135 
Spirits 30 
Piece goods 664 
Wearing apparel 30 
Books, maps and charts 4,217 
Paints and varnish 160 
Marble and stone (manufactures of), 9,791 
Articles not enumerated—manufactured 1,824 
—Raw produce 58,783 
The whole shews a total value of 20,413,216 
Of which— 
The products of the planters, in cotton, to- 
bacco, rice and indigo amounted to 18,871,254 
The products of the ‘fuera, in whale bone 
iwi candles, 2,591 
The products of the forest, in staves, masts, 
bark, naval stores, skins, furs, ginseng, 
pot and pearl ashes, &c. $58,210 
The products of the farmers, in beef and 
pork, hides, flour, corn, biscuit, apples, flax- 
seed, wax and hops, &e. 313,079 
The products of manufactures, of woad and 
iron, spirits, piece goods, maps, spirits of 
turpentine, cider, &c. 23,066 
$20,048,200 


The balance made up of American gold and silver coin, 
125,542, medicinal drugs 35,065, and other small articles, 
chiefly of raw produce,not enumerated. 

The apparent balance against us, in this year’s busi- 
ness, nearly six millions, was made up by foreign articles 
(in the raw state), exported by us, in freights earned, in 
some goods returned, in $785,580 in specie, or in debts ine 





curred. And that we are much in debt is evident, be- 
cause that exchange is 10 per cent. against us. 
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To shew the ruinous effects that follow the trade with 
Great Britain, because of the irregwiarity in the mar- 
kets of that country and our own, and which, by build- 
ing up the ‘‘American system,” we desire mainly to guard 
azainst—take these items: 

In 1825 we imported British goods of the 





value of $36,713,000 
In 1826 the same 26,131,000 
Difference $10,582,000 


In 1825 the cotton, tobacco, rice, and indigo 
exported to the United Kingdom 
was valued at 

In 1826 the same, 


$33,042,000 
18,871,000 





Difference, $14,171,000 


Who can calculate the distress and destruction caused 
to the planters of the south, and the manufacturers of 
the east, middle and west, and of the farmers who sup- 

ly the latter with food and materials, because of such 
cnormous fluctwations in the value or amount of articles 
exported or imported. The cotton exported to Great 
Britain in 1825 was 131 millions of pounds, valued at 
$30,463,000, and in 1826, 134 millions of pounds worth 
only $15,829,000, or lessthan half the price of the former 
year. And jn 1825, we were glutted with cloths to such 
an excess, aS to arrest the progress of most of our wool- 
Jen factories, it not to ruin their proprietors, in 1826.— 
It is given to us asa fact, and we certainly believe it, 
that woollen factories, fairly esteemed, worth a certain 
sum in 1825, will not now fetch, even with the prospect 
of passing the woollen bill, more than sixty cents in the 
dollar of that valuation. Many have changed owners at 
50 cents in the dollar! What a waste of wealth, and 
of comfort, of national power and private happiness, and 
in the space of one year, do such uncertainties in busi- 
uess bring about! But we only just mention these things 
now. 


We see that cotton, tobacco, and rice, make up more 
than mine-tenths of the whole value of our domestic arti- 
cles exported to Great Britain; but of the goods import- 
ed from that country, not more than a fourth (perhaps 
not a sixth) part are consumed in the cotton, tobacco and 
rice growing states, and we think nota twentieth part 
by those immediately interested or concerned in the cul- 
tivation or product of these articles—uander such cir- 
cumstances how is it possible that three-fourths of the 
people of the United States can sustain this trade, unless 
they are encouraged and supported in ¢heir agriculture, 
manufactures and commerce, that they may exchange 
articles, or labor, with the remaining fourth part of their 
own fellow citizens in the south, or vend their products to 
foreign nations other than the British? Let the ablest cal- 
culator in the “Virginia school,” answer tis question. — 
The commodities of all the farmers and manufacturers 
of all the states north of the Potomac and Ohio, with 
those of the states of Kentucky and Missouri, exported 
to Great Britain in the last year, were worth no more 
than $330,000, and only a part of this insignificant amount 
was consumed in that country, the people not being al- 
lowed to eat one ounce of our bread-stuffs, except casu- 
ally on board of. an American ship, lying in a British 
harbor! And inthis way, or for sea-stores, we presume 
that the small amount of bread-stuffs exported to Great 
Britain are disposed of. 

We received in 1826, the value of $127,000 in spirits 
and deer from Great Britain, and $12,000 worth of pota- 
toes—together $139,000; and exported in bread-stuffs, 
(though not used by Britons, as stated above), $86,339, 
in apples $7,667, in beer, porter or cider $233, in spir- 
its $30, in manufactures, {chiefly models, machinery, 
curiosities, a few copies of books, &e.] $23,026, beef, 
36 barrels, worth about $360, pork and bacon $271, the 
Fisheries $2,591, being staPxes of gli the populous states 
above designated, valued together at $119,517, nearly 
$10,000 less than even the spiriis, deer and potatoes im- 
ported from Great Britain cost ys, small articles as they 
are, and (comparatively) contemptible in value as they 
were! 

We submit these things, for the present, to the con- 


those who examine them of the existing NEcEssITyY (as 
well to the planters as to the farmers and manufactu- 
revs), of building up a home market, and encouraging all 
such branches of the domestic industry, as may enable 
us, by trading among ourselves or with other nations, Lo 
sustain our trade with Great Britain, ‘they will not bee 
lieve though one arose from the dead.” 

The gees ge Big of the United States, exported in 
1826, are valued at $6,100,985,* ail the bread stuffs, 
except rice at $5,609,812—ai/ the products of the fishe- 
ries $1,473,388—al the products of the forest $3,951,256 
—ali the products of animals $3,098,860—al/ the rice 
$1,917,445—all the tobacco $5,347,208; so that the 
value of the manufactured articles was greater than that 
of either of our own staple products for the foreign 
market, except cotton! What revolutions are going on! 
We shall probably export eight or me millions of dol- 
lars worth of manufactured goods in the present year! 





MEETINGS ABOUT THE WOLLENS BILL, 


A convention of manufacturers and wool-growers of 
Vermont, was held at Rutland, on the 27th ult. Elijah 
Paine, esq. of Williamstown, chairman, and Robert Tém- 
ple, esq. secretary. Eight counties were represented 
by about one hundred members. Messrs. R. C. Male 
lory and William Jarvis addressed the meeting, after the 
resolutions and address of the Pennsylvania society had 
been read. The following gentlemen were chosen de- 
legates to the Harrisburg convention, viz. Messrs. Wil- 
liam Jarvis, Rollin C. Mallory, Elijah Paine, William 
Hall, Heman Allen, 

{The people of this mountain state are firm supporters 
of domestic manufactures, and have profitted much by 
their industry applied to improve their natural advan- 
tages. ‘They raise very many sheep, manufacture much 
cloth, iron, copperas, ;&c. The water-power is abun- 
dant, the Champlain canal has brought them close to the 
sea-board—population is very rapidly advancing, and the 
hardy freemen of this state, just reclaimed from the wil- 
derness as it were, will assume a much higher rank in 
the union than has hitherto been calculated for them.}] 

A numerous meeting of the farmers and manufacturers 
of Rhode Island, was held in the state house, at Newport, 
on the 29th ult. James Rhodes, esq. chairman, and Za- 
chariah Allen, esq. secretary. The proceedings of the 
Pennsylvania society being réad, certain resolutions were 

yassed, and Asher Robbins, J effrey Hazzard, David Wil- 
cinson, John Farnum, and James Rhodes appointed de- 
legates to the Harrisburg convention. 

The following resolution was then adopted. 

“ Resolved, That the delegates appointed by this meet- 
ing be requested to use their influence to have laid an 
additional ey on all imported wool, and that said duty 
take place at the same time that the additional duty upon 
imported woollens shall take place.” 


Meetings have been held in many of the counties of 
New Yark, to send delegates to Albany, the proceedings 
of the convention at which shall be notieed. Our ac- 
counts trom New York are of the most encouraging 
character; except in the city, all parties favor, or at least 
decline an opposition to, the ‘‘American system.” 

We have an official copy of the proceedings of the late 
convention of farmers and manufacturers of ennsylvania 
at Harrisburg—but must, at least, deter the publication 
of it, however interesting some of the parts are to the 
people. 

Another meeting is to be held of the farmers and ma- 
nufacturers of Delaware, on the 2ist inst. because of 
some dissatisfaction expressed at the manner in which the 
former meeting was conducted. 





*In this account is included—“gold and silver coin 
$605,855,” which, we suppose, must be the product 
of ourown mint. With great submission, we would ra- 
ther that it had been kept in a separate item. But-bein 
deducted, it leaves the amount of undoubtedly ett 





sideration of our readers, and hope that all parties will 
deeply think upon them, If they shall not convince 


tured articles $5,495,130, or nearly $150,000 more than 
the value of tobacco. 
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EARLY PROTECTION OF MANUFACTURES. 
From the Boston Courier. 

The principle of the encouragement to domestic manu- 
factures was probably brought by our forefathers from 
Enugland. ‘The annexed paragraphs are extrapts trom the 
peeords of the general court of the Massachusetts colony: 

1640. ‘This court taking into serious consideration 
the raising of the manufacture of linen cloth, and doth 
declare that it is the mtent of this court, that there shall 
be an order settled about it, and therefore doth require 
the magistrates and deputies of the several towns to ac- 
qiiaint the townsmen therewith, and to make enquiry 
what seed is in every town, what men and women are 
skilful in the breaking, spinning, and weaving, what 
means for the providing wheels: and to consider with those 
skiltul in that manufacture, what course may be taken to 
raise the materials, and produce the manutacture, and 
what course may be taken for teaching the boys and 
girls in all towns the spinning of the yarn, and to return 
t the next court their several and joint advice about this 
thing: the like considerations would be had for the spin- 
ning and weaving of cotton wool. 

September 24,1640. For the encouragement ef linen, 
woollen and cotton cloth: it is ordered, that whosoever 
shall make any sort of the said cloth fit for use, and 
Shall shew the same to the next magistrate or two of the 
‘deputies of this court, upon certilicate thereof to this 
court or court of assistants, the party shall have allow- 
ance of three pence in the shilling of the worth of such 
cloth, according to the valuation which shall be certified 
with it, and the said magistrates or deputies shall set 
such mark upon the same cloth as it may be found to 
have been allowed ior—provided this order shall extend 
ouly to such cloth as shall be made within this jurisdic- 
tion, and the yarn here spun also, and of such materials 
s3 shall be raised also within the same, or else of cotton. 
This order to continue for three years next following. 

It would be an easy matter to prove by historical tacts, 
if one had Icisure to start upon the research, that from 
ow earliest history, the wisest and best of our rulers in 
every stage of our progress, have given all possible en- 
couragement they could offer for the advancement of agri- 
eulture, commerce and manufactures. ‘The continen- 
tal congress in 1776, were not unmindful of these great 
supports of anation. The following order was inserted 
on their journals, and sent to the several provincial assem- 
blies. 

“On the 2ist of March, congress recommended to 
the several provincial assemblies to exert their utmost 
endeavors to promote the culture of hemp, flax, and cot- 
ton, and the growth of wool in the united colonies, to 
tuke the earliest measures for erectifg and establishing, 
iu each eolony, a socicty for the improvement of agricul- 
ture arts, manufactures and commerce; and forthwith 
to consider of the ways and means of introducing and 
improving the manufactures of duck, sail cloth, and 
steel.” 

THE COTTON GIN, 
From the Boston Courier. 

It has often aud justly been observed, that Whitney’s 
cotton-gin is one of the most important discoveries of the 
age. {thas lately been quoted in ijlustration of the un- 
deniable fact, that the mechanical skill, which is deve- 
loped and pertected in manufactures, has conterred the 
most signal benefits onthe other branches of industry. 
Itis plain, that none but a man of mechanical genius, 
acquainted with the combinations of the mechanical pow- 
ers which exist in machinery, could ever have invented 
the cotton-gin, As captain Whitney isa son of Massa- 
chusetts, ‘we have been the rather disposed to offer the 
public some account of him and his invention. 

Captain Eli Whituey was born in Westborough, in the 
county of Worcester, and received from nature a gift as 
atrongly marked, and in this country perhaps as well 
calculated to be useful, as the most brilliant intellectual 
endowments; we mean what is called @ mechanical turn. 
From his early youth, he showed an insight into the 
combination of machinery, and was remarkably obser- 
vant ofthe construction, and operation of mill-work, 
His father was a farmer of comfortable circumstances, 
in the town of Westhorough, (where a portion of the fa- 
may now reside), but was unable to render his children 





22. 


much assistance in getting forward in life. Eli, however 
from a lad, resolved upon securmg himself a coliegiat¢ 
education, and succeeded after the us tai e forts and strug. 
gles of young men siiviuarly situated in New Engiand 

in entering himself at Yale college, whe: e he was gradu. 
ated in 1792. Thus far he defrayed the expense of his 
education, partly by keeping sciiool and partly by assis. 
tance derived from his father. 

When he left college, he found himself without funds 
for his maintenance during the pursuit of a professional 
education, and his father was unable to yield him further 
aid, Thus circumstanced, he reluctantly found bimself 
obliged to enter into acontract with a gentleman in Geor. 
gia, to become a private teacher in his tamily. With that 
object in view, he sailed for Georgia. On arriving there, 
he found his employer embarrassed by a failure of his 
crops, and unable to fulfil his contract, except at a reduc. 
tion of one half of the compensation which had been 
stipulated to Mr. Whitney. Destitute as he was, this 
was positively refused by Mr. Whitney, | 

lu this emergency he found a friend and benefactor in 
a gentleman living im the vicinity, of the name of Miller: 
lutcrested in Whitney’s appearance and character, and 
in the situation in which he was thrown, Mr. Miller took 
him home to his plantation. While there, Whitney saw 
the slaves employed in cleaning cotton from the seed, by 
hand, a process, so slow and expensive, that it scarcely 
enabled the laborer to earn his bread. In fact, the short 
Staple cotton, the great article of exportation of the 
southern states, was uot then thought of, as an article for 
the market. In proof of this, it may be mentioned, that 
by the twelfth article of Jay’s treaty, it was stipulated 
that no cotton should be exported from America; it not 
being known to chief-justice Jay, that there was any rais- 
ed for exportation in the United States, aud his object be- 
ing to secure to the English the carriage of the W est-In- 
dia cotton to its market in Europe. This is the reason 
why the senate of the United States retused to ratify the 
12th article of that treaty. 

The mechanical genius of Whitney, acting upon his 
acquaintance with the general principles of machinery, 
and stimulated by witnessing the monstrous expense of* 


labor in cleaning the cotten by hand, soon led him to be- ° 


licve, that a machine could be constructed, which would 
greatly abridge the process, He communicated his views 
to Miller, who was so fully convinced of their soundness, 
that he proposed to furnish tools and machinery, to 
board Whitney, and to be at all other expense incidentto 
an attempt to constructa machine. This offer was uc- 
cepted, and the parties were to be jointly interested in 
the fruits of the invention. This was in the fall of the 
year, and in the course of the winter, Whitney got a ma- 
chine into operation, by which one person could clean 
about 1 000 pounds of cotton per day, instead of 6 pounds 
or thereabouts as was formerly done by hand. 

The invention became known and created great ex- 
citement. It was not believed, that any human invention 
could so abridge the labor, required to seperate the seed 
from the cotton, The populace (as is usual in such 
cases) believed the ingenious inventor to have employed 
not the mechanical, but the black art. The fever of feel- 
ing rose so high, that the building in which the machine 
was Kept, was broken open by the mob,-aud the machine 
itself carried off. 

Mr. Whitney took out a patent for his invention, but it 
was speedily, and, in the end, ruinously, to him, evaded. 
The sum ot fitty thousand dollars, liberally granted him 
by one of the cotton growing states, was expended—and 
more,—in defending the lawsuits brought against those, 
who had pirated the invention. In the result, Mr. 
Whitney settled down in New England, individually 
poorer for the invention of a machine, which has increas- 
ed the annual product of labor in the cotton growing 
states, by nearly the whole amount of the short staple 
cotton now raised. , 

It was with the introduction of this machine, that cot- 
ton began to be looked to as an article of exportation. 
Henee the opposition in the senate of the United States 
to the ratification of the twelfth article of Jay’s treaty. 

It is believed, that there is scarcely any illustration 
more instructive, than that which is furnished by this in- 
vention, of the mutual benefits conferred upon each other 
by the various branches of industry, and particularly of 
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the obligations of all the other branches to that which fur- 
nishes them with mechanical improvements. 

{t is impossible to read Whitney’s history, without 
feeling the obligation, which every man is under, to en- 
courage, wherever he beholds it, every spark of native 
venius. ‘The poor Massachusetts youth, who went to the 
southern states with no fortune, but his mechanical ge- 
nius, left there an invention, to which they owe nine- 
tenths of their wealth and population. 
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COTTON MANUFACTURES. 


From the New York Statesman. 

In my last I endeavored to explain the effects which 
an increase of duty on imported woollens would have on 
our manufactures of wool by opening a wider market 
and thereby rendering sales more certain, at the same 
time that they would, from the increased quantities pro- 
duced and sold, be edabled to afford their fabrics at low- 
er rates to the consumer. 

The effect can be ilhistrated on an extended scale by 
the facts which the history of our coarse cottons disclose. 
I have procured an accéunt of actual sales made in this 
city at different periods, the qualities adjudged to be the 
same. 

In 1815 (the year of the peace) when cotton was 20 
cents per pound, the sales of domestic shirtings were 25 
cents per yard. 

The next year, 1816, cotton rose to 28 cents per Ib. 
and shirting fell in price to 21 cents per yard. 

In 1818 when cotton sold at 32 cents per Ib. shirtin 
continued at 21 cents per yard. From that period til 
this, they have declined in price, and now when the same 
quality of cotton is sold at 94 cents per Ib. shirtings are 
sold at 95 cents per yard. 

The present low price cannot be attributed to the fall 
of cotton, as one fourth of a pound of cotton will make a 
yard of these goods whether cotton is 94 or 20 cents per 
ib. it will differ Jess than three cents per yard. If we 
add 3 cents to the present price of shirtings it will make 
them only 124 cents per yard. The sales in 1815 were 
therefore one hundred per cent. above the present prices, 
adding the -difference m the price of cotton. 

Here we can give matter of fact evidence of the influ- 
ence of regular coene competition operating under a pro- 
tecting duty. ‘This is the way consumers aré taxed by 
paving 12 cents instead of 25. What becomes of the 
argument about the high price of labor in this country? 
Will it be said that the same reduction would have taken 
place ifthe minimum duty on the square yard had not 
been imposed? Arkwright’s invention had been intro- 
duced more than 20 years before, and its influence had 
not been felt. 

But prices have fallen in England, it is said. If there 
had been a demand, on their market for an amount 
equal to what we have consumed and exported, would 
they have fallen to their present prices? It was said 
when our protecting law was agitated, that it would not 
only tax the consumer, but also ruin the manufacturer. 
We were told of hot-bed growths, Chinese system, and 
all that sort of thing. Are not the manufac- 





Is it so? 
turers with their goods at 94 cents per yard as flourish- 
ing as at any former period? Is it not admitted that am- 
ple reward has generally attended good management in 
the cotton department? ‘The general prosperity prevail- 
iug in those places where they are established, coufirms 
the fact. If the woollen manufacturers had been favored 
with similar protection with the cotton, would not simi- 
lar benefits have resulted? and a small reduction on our 
enormous consumption for a series of years would have 
essentially contributed to our prosperity. But even with 
less than half the protection bestowed on cottons, they 
have made sufficient progress to interest the jealousy of 
the British eabinet. Laws are enacted and treaties enter- 
ed into, with the express view of checking their pro- 
gress, and enabling their own manufacturers to continue 
in possession of our warket. Mr. Huskission, the pre- 
sident of their board of trade, in his late speech in _par- 
liament, justifies the treaty with Prussia, by asking, 
‘‘How could we successfully enter into competition wit 

the woollen manufacturers, &c. of the United States, if 
any change: be made in the shipping by which the raw 
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erto counteract their plans and secure the advantage to 
ourselves, shall we hesitate? The criticisms of the edi- 
tor of the Times merit, perhaps, a passing notice. The 
first is on the following proposition:—‘*That must be a 
false construction of the constitution, that forbids us to 
provide for our existence and independence.” The edi- 
tor must remember, that he had revived the obsolete con- 
stitutional objection to the woollen bill. Food, clothing 
and habitation have been generally deemed indispensa- 
ble to comfortable existence. Experience has showa 
us—so late as the last war, when Cocdnede of our citi- 
zens perished in Canada—that, without protecting laws, 
the necessary clothing for the nation will not be fabricat- 
ed.* <A construction of the constitution, that denies the 
power to provide for such an emergency, cannot be the 
true construction. The absurdity of the other proposi- 
tion must be attributed to the editor’s own positions and 
admissions, on which it is based. Since, however,—he 
afterwards conceded the constitutional ity,—we are sae 
tisfied he should adhere to his error, in relation to pro- 
hibitions, until some urgent oceasion calls for another 
embargo or non-intercourse. ‘The ridicule attempted to 
be throwr on the woollen interest, under the name of no- 
tions, by his fictitious memorialists, savours of some of 
the productions of 1816, except that woollen is substi- 
tuted for cotton, and the tone of abuse softened; many of 
the then violent opposers, having since become advocates 
of the American system—and instead of being employ- 
with their pens against it, wonder how they could have 
remained so long in error. AMERICAN US. 


RAIL ROADS. 
(COMMUNICATED FOR PUBLICATION IN THE NORTH AMF~ 
RICAN. ) 
Letter from lieut. col. Long, U. S. topographical engi- 
neer, to Philip E. Thomas esq. 
PaiLapELPHia, Aparit 16, 1827. 

Sin—Agreeably to promise I submit a few statements 
in relation to the subject of rail roads, having for their 
object a developement of some of the leading principles 
that ought to be kept in view im the location and construc~ 
tion of works of this nature. Having no treatise at hand 
for ready reference, and no leisure for a careful investiga- 
tion and application of principles, I shall confine myself 
to such remarks as a general view of the subject may sag- 
gest. 

The topic first presented for our consideration, as im-~ 
mediately connected with the means of transportation, is 
a proper estimate or expression, for the locomotive pow~ 
er employed for that purpose. Inasmuch as all expres- 
sions of this import hitherto adopted, are of an arbitrary 
character, (except in-so-far as relates to a proportional 
part of the load being regarded as capable of giving mo- 
tion to the residue), we shall choose that which approxi- 
mates a mean of the various estimates that have from 
time to time been made. A great variety of experiments 
have been tried in England and elsewhere, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the average power or force ofa horse, 
or the greatest ry os effect resulting from an application 
of the pewers of thisanimal. These have led to various 
results, each of which has been assumed by different wri- 
ters, as the measure for estimating not only the effective 
force of animal labor, but that of mechanical agents of 
various kinds. ‘The results we shal] choose as approxi- 
mating the mean of those alluded to, is the same as that 
adopted by Mr. Wood in his late treatise on rail roads. 
This result which is usually denominated a ‘horse pow- 
er,”? may be expressed as follows, viz: a horizontal stress 
or traction of 112 pounds, moving at the rate of two 
miles per hour during ten hours of each day. This 
amount of force being resolved into a continued action, 





the power of a horse, 46 2-3 pounds, continually moving 
atthe rate of two miles per hour. But as we shall not 
have occasion to consider, yery particularly, the speed or 
rate of traveling, at which g horse ean taborto the great- 





‘*It has been published, and not contradicted, that “the 
nation suffered the disgrace of a regular proposition be- 
ing ofiered to congress by the secretary of war to suspend 
the non-importation act for the purpose of importing a 
supply of 5 or 6000 blankets for the Indians— ior whotn 





material comes te this country??? Whenit is in our pow- 
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est advantage, or case to himself, we shall assume a trac- 

tion or draft of 112 pounds acting through the space of 

pene oo miles, as the daily performance or power of one 
orse. 

Agreeably to the statements of Mr. Wood and others, 
based upon experiments, a single horse laboring at the 
rate above stated, viz: twomiles per hour and ten hours 
per day, with a stress of 112 pounds, can draw on a ea- 
nal 30 tons, exclusive of the weight of the boat in which 
itis conveyed. But as the resistance of the progress of a 
boat through the water, is as the square of the velocity 
with whieh it moves, and consequently the load is inverse- 
ly as the square of the velocity, it follows, that when a 
horse moves with a speed greater than that abovemen- 
tioned, the load he is able to draw will be far less than 
if he moved slower. 

The resistance to the progress of carriages on a rail 
road of the best construction is governed by laws widely 
different. According to experiments of Messrs. Cou- 
lomb and Vince, this resistance remains very nearly the 
same, whatever may be the velocity, except in-so-far as 
relates to atmospheric resistance, which, though inconsi- 
derable, at the greatest speed attainable upon a rail road, 
is to be estimated on the same principle as that encounter- 
ed by bodies in their passage through water. The amount 
of this resistance, according to Mr. Wood, is equal to 
1-200 part of the load, on a horizontal railway, weight of 
carriages being included. Hence atraction of 112 lbs. or 
ene horse power, will propel, ona level rail road, 22,400 
pounds, or ten tons, through the distance of 90 miles per 


day. 

it is obvious that a horse exerting the foree abovemen- 
tioned, cannot attain a speed greater than four or five 
miles an hour, without serious injury, nevertheless, for 
the sake of a more extensive application of the principles 
involved in the discussion before us, we shall suppose him 
capable of moving with this force at any rate of speed not 
exceeding eleven miles pea hour. 

Mr. Wood inthe treatise before alluded to, estimates 
the expense of a locomotive engine, including first cost, 
cost of repairs, fuel and attendance, as equal to the ex- 

ense of four horses, every thing included. But, as 

orses can be procured and subsisted somewhat cheaper 
in this country than in England, we shall estimate the 
expense of an engine as equal to that of five horses, 
which is probably near the truth, inasmuch as machinery 
and fuel will cost much less in this country than in Eng- 
land, owing inno small degree, to the great difference in 
the expense of procuring coal and other fuel, in the two 
countries. Asa mere matter of convenience, we shall 
regard the power of such anengine as equal to that of five 
horses, actually lutched, or five and a half horses, (the 
expense being the same, or very nearly so, m both cases), 
as may suit the occasion, the weight of the engine being 
five tons. 

From these premises, the following tables, exhibiting 
the comparative advantages of canals and rail roads— 
and of animal and mechanical labor, are constructed. 

TABLE I. 
Showing the comparative advantages of canals and 
rail roads. 
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miles. | A. m. miles tons tons horses. 
2 10 20 30 10 0.33 
3 6 40 20 13.53 9.86 0.74 
3} | 5 42 20 | 9.8 9.8 1 
4 5 20 7.5 9.75 1.3 
5 4+ 20 4.8 9.64 2.08 
6 3 20 20 3.35 9.53 2.86 
7 2 51 20 2.43 9,42 3.87 
2 30 20 1,87 9.3 4.98 
9 213 20 | 1.48 9.2 6.22 
10 g 20 1.2 9.1 7.58 
11 : 1 48 20 1 9, q 
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TABLE II. 
Showing the comparative advantages of animal and me. 
chanical labor. 
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miles. \h. m.jho’rs| tons. | miles.| miles. horses. 
2 110 24 50 20 48 12 
3 § 40) 24 49.33 20 72 18 
34 | 5 42) 24] 49 20 84 21 
4 1/5 24 | 48.75 20 96 24, 
5 5 24 48.25 20 120 30 
6 | 3 20) 24! 47.66 20 144 36 
7 2 51) 24 47.1 20 168 42 
8 2 30} 24 46.55 20 192 48 
9 | 213) 24] 46 20 216 54 
10 2 24 45.5 20 240 60 
il 1 48! 24) 45 20 264 66 























In the construction of the foregoing tables, no allow- 
ance has been made for the unavoidable detentions that 
must occur, both on canals and rail-roads; of course the 
daily performance will be somewhat less than that stat- 
ed inthe tables:—moreover, in reference to canals the 
weight of boats is not mcluded in the estimate, whereas, 
in reference to rail-roads, the carriages are regarded as 
constituting a part of the load; of course, some allowance 
ought to be made in favor of canals, on this account. Butas 
the difference thus resulting is small and somewhat diffi- 
cult to estimate, it has been altogether omitted in the tables. 

We shall next consider some of the circumstances at- 
tendant on the passage of hills, by means of inclined 
planes, with the design of exhibiting the comparative ex- 
pense of transportation, on horizontal and inclined raii- 
ways. Our estimates under this head, will be predicated 
on the supposition, that this expense will always be in 
direct proportion to the quantity of power applied. 

We would farther premise, that all descerts are to be 
regarded as equivalent to levels of the same extent, in- 
asmuch as the maximum speed admissable in descending 
the plane, whatever its inclination, ought not to exceed 
‘that determined upon, as most proper for level roads 
and, although no locomotive power except that of gravi- 
tation, may be required in the descent, the usual pow~ 
er (orrather the means of generatmg it) whether animat 
or mechanical, must descend in compavy with the load, 
in order to be in readiness for application at the bottom 
of the plane. 

All ascents, whatever may be the length of the planes, 
will be attended with an expense of power, in direct pro- 
portion to their heights,—double the elevation in al! 
cases requiring double the expense of power. Hence, 
if we assume tor,the costof transportation on a horizon- 
tal road, one cent per mile for every ton, the absolute 
vost of ascending any height is readily computed. We 
shall accordingly exhibit in atabular form, a variety of 
statements illustrative of the difficulties of ascending in- 
clined planes, comparing with those of passing on a leve/ 
road, under the following several heads, viz. Height 
of plane or elevation to be overcome;—Amount of pow~ 
er, or force of traction required to ascend through any 
given height;—The distance on a level road through 
which a given load may be conveyed, as equivalent to the 
assent of a plane whose height and length are given;— 
The amount of tonnage, or number of tons that ean be 
conveyed upward daily, on inclined planes of a given 
length, and of different heights, by means of a given 
power;—The time required to ascend such planes with a 
riven load and power, (viz: 55 tons, and 54 hours);— 

‘he number of norses required to ascend each plane, 
with a speed of six miles per hour;—And_ the cost of as- 
cending, estimating at the rate of one cent per ton, for 
each horizontal mile. We would further ‘premise, that 
the daily performance of a horse is to be rated at six 
miles per hour, for 2h. and 20 m. of each day;—That 
a locomotive engme, weighing five tons, can perform, 
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‘oe every hour ofthe day, the labor of five horses 
porn, ciployel independently of its own locomotion 
and that of its tenders;—of 54 horses independently of 
its own locomotion;—or, of 6 horses. inclusive of its own 
jocomotion and that of its entire train of a the 
whole weight being 60 tons.—N. 8. It may here be 
suggested, . that in all estimates of mechanical labor in 
its application to transportation upon rail-roads, a loco- 
motive engine, in order to pertorm the work of five hor- 
ses actually hitched, in addition to the conveyance of its 
own weight and that of its tender, (the sum of which may 
be estimated at from 6 to 10 tons) must possess the pow- 
er of 6 horses. In conformity to this view of the sub- 
ject, a locomotive engine of the power just intimated, 
and moving with its train on a horizontal road, will af- 
ford a useful effect applicable to the purposes of com- 
merce, equal to that of 5 horses, and when serving in 
the capacity, of a stationary engine at the head of an in- 
clined plane, its useful effect will be equal to that of 54 
horses.—Hence some slight corrections, m the former 
part of this paper seem desirable, but want of leisure 
precludes any amendment. 
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TABLE III. 
Expense of surmounting heights, the length of planes 
being definite. 
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105.6 3,080 + 0 40 2 75 
132 3,696 5 0 50 3 30 
158.4 4,312 6 1 00 3 85 
184.8 4,928 7 1 10 4 40 
211.2 5,544 8 Q 20 4 95 
267.6 6,160 9 1 30 5 50 
264 6,77 10 1 40 6 05 
290.4 7,392 11 1 50 6 6) 
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TABLE IV. 


Comparative expense of transportation on horizontal and 
inclined rail roads. 
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It is apparent from table ILL. that the cost of transport- 
ation on a rail-road will be greatly enhanced by the pas- 
sage of hills;—also that the extra expense thus accruing 
will add quite as much to the cost of transportation, as the 
tolls upon a horizontal road for the distance correspond- 


ble. Whether this expense is meurred in the purchase 
of power to surmount the height, or in the payment of 
tolls, may be regarded as a matter of little moment, 
either to the public or the proprietors of the road, pro- 
vided an adequate power for the passage of oe ee | 
planes, is always at hand. Nevertheless, the mode o 
conveyance being much more simple and uniform on a 
level, than on an inclined road, it is obvious that where- 
ever hills can be avoided, even at the expense of horizon- 
tal distances, nearly or quite equal to those stated in the 
table, this measure is to be preferred. 

Agreeably to the statements in table IV. it may be in- 
ferred that when the inclination of a plane is 3 degrees, Or 
277 feet in the mile;—its py oy 4 mile;—the load 55 tons, 
and the power 54 horses, —the time required to ascend at 
a speed of 6 miles per hour, will be about 55 minutes, and 
the load tor 53 horses, or one locomotive engine, about 5 
tons. Onthe supposition that the horses employed for 
the conveyance of the load, (the inclination, number of 
horses, &c. being the same as just stated), are exclusive- 
ly employed in the ascent of the plane, the number of as- 
cents will be eleven, and of descents,ten,—amounting to 
a distance of 104 miles which, being travelled at the rate 
of 6 miles per hour, and allowing only two-thirds of a 
minute for turning, hitching, &c. on each arrival at the 
top and bottom of the plane, will occupy two hours near- 
ly. In case a locomotive engine of the power just men- 
tioned, were substituted for Rareed, the time required to 
ascend such a plane, (the load, &c. as before) with its en- 
tire train of carriages, would be as follows, viz: time re- 
quired for the engine to ascend unaccompanied by its load, 
5 minutes—time required to draw its load upward, in por- 
tions of 5 tons, in 5 minutes each, 55 minutes, amounting 
to one hour, no allowance being made for detentions. 


In case the same labor, (load, &c. as before) were to 
be performed by means of a stationary engine, or horses 
rg oe at the head of the plane by means of an endless 
chain or cable,—the power, or number of horses requisite 
to the conveyance of 50 tons (which is equal to the load 
of a locomotive engine exclusively of itself and its tender), 
will be that of 50 horses, and the time 5 minutes—or, if 
the power be equal to that of 5 horses, the time will be 


50 minutes, no allowance being made for detentions or 
extra friction. 


It is manifest, that tables IIT. and IV. have a direct al~ 
lusion to the — of inclined planes by means of loco 
motive engines. he mode of ascent just intimated, is, 
that the engine first ascend the plane unattended by any 
part of its load, and become stationary at the summit, 
where its power is to be applied, by means of an endless 
chain located within the ascending rail track, and other 
appropriate gearing, for the purpose of drawing up its 
load, either in portions, or the whole at once, as may be 
deemed most expedient. 

In column 2d of table ITI. is represented the power or 
stress required to draw upwards on planes of different 
inclinations, aload of 55 tons. Hence we may infer what 
ought to be the strength of a chain adequate to the trac- 
tion of the whole or any portion of the load. 


In the event of a single ascending rail-track being ina- 
dequate to the conveyance of the whole amount of ton- 
nage on the rode, additional tracts may be constructed, 
as the oecasion may require. 

In regard to stationary engines, it is pretty certain that 
two will be required at the head of every inclined plane, 
in order to ensure an uninterrupted traffic on the road. 
‘Their power as adapted to the ascent of planes of differ- 
ent inclinations, is indicated by the number of horses in 
columm 4th of table IV. An estimate of their cost and 
the expense attending them would require more data than 
I have at command. 

A full investigation of the subject we have had under 
consideration, would require far more time and attention, 
than I have it in my _— at present to bestow. The 
foregoing remarks and statements, although they may not 
be entirely free from inaccuracies, are believed to be a 
near approximation to the truth, and are cheerfully sub- 
mitted, with the hope that they may be of some service 
to the cause of the great work you have in prospect. 

Ihave the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your most 
obedient servant, S. H. LONG. 








ing to the height, as represented in column 3d of the ta- 


Phikp E. Thomas, esg. Baltimore. 
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SCHEDULE of the Panded Debt of the United States of America, showing the amount, when created, and when to be redecmed. 
From the New York Morning Chronicle. 
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Amount originally autho-| Present | When 
Denomination. horized to be borrowed| Amount. jcreated. WHEN REDEEMABLE. REMARKS. 


or exchanged. 
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3 per cent. stock. ey ea 13,296,247 70 at the pleasure of government. Remaining debt of the revolution. 
6 per ct. of 1813. | 16,000,000 9,051,890 75) 1813) * “ ae War loan—5 millions to be paid ist July, 1827. 
6 per ct. of 1814. 25,000,000 15,096,542 90) 1814 | * ee he ee _® 
6 per ct. of 1815. 18,452, 800 9,490,099 10! 1815 |at the pleasure of government after Jan. 1828. es <4 
5 per ct. stock. 7,000,000 7,000,000 00; 1816) *§ ée oe Subscription to bank U. S,—=stock still held by the bank. 
5 per ct. of 1820. 1,000,000 999,999 13) 1820 $6 $6 ¢ after Ist January, 1832. Loaned by bank of U. S. 
5 per ct. of 1821. 5,000,000 4,735,296 30| 1821 | <« ‘ « “ 1835. ‘ ‘< ‘ 
Exchanged 5 per ct.|for 6 per ct. and 7 per ct.” 56,704 77| 1822 |4d after Ist Jan. 1831; 4d after Jan. 1852; 4d after Jan. 1833./Created in exchange for 6 per cent. and 7 per cent stocks. 
44 per ct. of 1824. in exchange for 2,227,363 97| 1824 |at pleasure of government after Jan. 1853, 6 months notice. 1 S&S we of 1813. 
< - 15 millions 6 percent. | 2,227,363 98} ‘ es es ‘$ 1834. se cs se es 
44 ‘6 1824. 10,000,000 10,000,000 00) 1824 os “ “« 1832, For redemption of 1812, 6 per cent. and for Florida 
' claims. Loan taken by U. S. Bank. 
1825. in exchange for 769,668 08) 1825 es 1829. Created for exchange for 6 per cent. stock of 1813, 
46 «6 6¢ ce 66 ‘. 


12 millions 6 per cent. 769,668 08) 1825 “s 1830. 




















$73,920,844 76 
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RECAPITULATION. 





3 per cent. stocks, there are 13,296,247 70 5,000,000 OO/are redeemable Ist July, 1827. 
44 per cents. sa 15,994,064 11 t which 37,644,681 35 os at the pleasure of the government. 
5 per cents. es 12,792,000 20 9,490,099 10 <¢ at the pleasure of the government after Jan. 
6 per cents. «“ 31,838,532 75 769,668 08 “ ‘“ ‘< ‘ 
769,668 08 “ ‘ ce rT 
18,901 59 ce ce cc cc 
11,018,900 72 « << ce cs 
2.246.265 56 ce ‘6 és ‘6 
2.227.563 98 ¢¢ «<6 c¢ ‘e 
4,735,296 30) 66 sé ce ce 








$73,920,844 76 








1$73,920,844 76 
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*Note—The act of congress which authorized this loan contemplated an exchange for all the 6 per cents. and 7 per cents. then nearly due; but the holders of those stocks did not esteem 
it adesirable operation, and this amount only was subscribed. 


Remarks. It is not at all probable that the 3 per cents. will ever be redeemed. It is not the policy of our government to extinguish entirely the national debt; and this stock would, as a 
matter of course, be the last paid. 


It may be remarked of the 6 per cents. that the government will doubtless take a favorable opportunity of substituting a new issue of 44 or 5 per cent. stock. The credit of our country 
stands on too high ground to justify a rate of interest beyond that of any stable European government. 











